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The Role of Washington in the 
Framing of the Constitution 


By Artuur N. Hotcomse* 


— which has always been baffling to historians is the 
role of the strong, silent man in a deliberative assembly. Since 
by definition the man is strong, presumably he should be capable of 
exerting a substantial influence upon the assembly’s deliberations. 
But since he is also a silent man, he is presumably precluded from 
exerting his full influence by active participation in the assembly’s 
debates. If his influence is to be substantial, it must be exerted by 
other methods than speech-making, but of these other methods the 
records of a deliberative assembly ordinarily afford no evidence. 
How then can the influence of the strong, silent man be measured? 

To Americans the outstanding instance of the strong, silent man’s 
engagement in a deliberative assembly is General Washington’s par- 
ticipation in the Federal Convention of 1787. That he was a strong 
man is demonstrated by his unanimous election to the presidency of 
the Convention. That he should maintain a general silence through- 
out its debates was insured, not only by his natural character, but 
also by the rules of the Convention itself which afforded its presid- 
ing officer no opportunity to take part in its debates as long as he 
remained in the chair. He could of course influence the delibera- 


*This paper stands substantially as delivered at a seminar at the Huntington 
Library on fa 
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tions by a discriminating use of the power of recognition, which 
would enable him to favor those speakers whose views met with his 
approval. But in a body as small as the Federal Convention there 
was time enough for every member to put in his word on matters 
in which he was genuinely interested. Washington’s opportunity 
to influence the course of the deliberations from the chair was 
narrowly limited. 

During the three weeks when the Convention proceeded in 
Committee of the Whole, Nathaniel Gorham of Massachusetts 
occupied the chair and Washington could have spoken from the 
floor as often as he wished. But he did not choose to speak during 
those weeks and never did participate in the debates until the last 
day of the Convention. When on that day he finally proposed a 
minor change in the text of the Constitution, the prompt and 
unanimous acceptance of his proposal attested the high degree of 
influence which he possessed. The logical inference is, that the 
Convention could easily be swayed by Washington when he chose 
to exert his influence. The problem for the historian is, To what 
extent did Washington exert his influence by suggestions offered 
under circumstances not covered by Madison’s “Notes of the 
Debates”? 

The latest and doubtless the most important contribution to the 
effort of historians to appraise correctly Washington’s role in the 
framing of the Constitution is to be found in the sixth volume of 
the late Douglas Southall Freeman’s biography of Washington. This 
volume, entitled Patriot and President, contains two chapters 
devoted to Washington’s part in the framing and adoption of the 
Constitution. Chapter five, “The Basic Argument for Ratification 
emphasizes a quotation from a contemporary letter written by 
James Monroe to Thomas Jefferson. “Be assured? wrote Monroe, 
“that [General Washington’s] influence carried this government” 
This is evidently Freeman’s own opinion. It is also the generally 
accepted opinion concerning the influence of Washington in the 
struggle for ratification. 

But how about his influence in the actual framing of the Con- 
stitution? This question is dealt with at length by Freeman in 
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clusion is stated with his usual clarity and precision. Washington’s 
“largest contribution; it reads on page 112, “was not that of his 
counsel but that of his presence:’ Freeman continues: “Letters from 
members seldom mentioned him among those at the forge where 
the Constitution was hammered out, blow on blow. Madison, 
Gouverneur Morris, James Wilson, Rufus King, Edmund Ran- 
dolph—these were the men, not Washington, who shaped the 
Constitution?’ 

This opinion, of course, is in line with the opinions of the most 
authoritative writers. Irving Brant, for example, the able author 
of what promises to be the definitive life of James Madison, 
expresses the same opinion in the second volume of his excellent 
work entitled James Madison, Father of the Constitution. In Chap- 
ter twelve, “Appraisals; there is no mention of George Washing- 
ton. On page 156 Brant identifies the delegates who were, in his 
opinion, the most influential in the actual framing of the Constitu- 
tion. “Madison and Wilson?’ he writes, “stand out as the construc- 
tive statesmen of the Convention” The names of these two delegates 
stand at the head of his list of the men who were most active in 
setting forth the principles which were accepted by the Conven- 
tion, and they stand also at the head of the list of those he describes 
as leaders in the actual construction of the Constitution. He adds 
a list of those whom he describes as leaders in the solution of 
problems through compromise. At the head of this list stand the 
names of Benjamin Franklin and of Oliver Ellsworth of Connec- 
ticut. But Washington’s name is not included even in this list. The 
place of Washington among the leading “Founding Fathers” seems 
small indeed. 

John C. Fitzpatrick, the latest editor of Washington’s writings, 
a well-informed and careful writer, contributed a brief life of 
Washington to the Dictionary of American Biography. “As presi- 
dent of the Convention; Fitzpatrick concluded (XIX, 521), “pos- 
sessing the full confidence of every member, he supplied a ground 
anchor to the proceedings.’ But Fitzpatrick does not explain what 
he means by “ground anchor} though he adds that “much of the 
confidence afterwards displayed in the Constitution was due to 
that fact?” This sounds much like Freeman’s conclusion that Wash- 
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ington’s presence rather than his counsel was his main contribution 
to the work of the Convention. 

Max Farrand was more explicit. In his widely read book The 
Framing of the Constitution of the United States (1913) he gives 
his considered estimate of the contribution of the leading delegates. 
Madison, he wrote, “was the master builder of the Constitution?’ 
Wilson he placed second to Madison and almost on a par with 
him. Next to these two men, he concluded, should come Washing- 
ton. What he meant by this rating he is careful to explain. “Mad- 
ison’s ideas were the predominating factor in the framing of the 
Constitution and it seems hardly too much to say that Washing- 
ton’s influence, however it may have been exerted, was important 
and perhaps decisive in determining the acceptance of those ideas 
by the Convention’ Farrand seems to have put more stress on the 
influence of Washington than the later writers, but he is in full 
accord with them in assigning the paternity of the Constitution 
to Madison. 

It is surprising that Freeman should follow so closely the line 
adopted by these other recent scholars, when in general the effect 
of his biography is to restore Washington to the heroic stature 
established by the earlier writers. His ruling purpose seems to be 
to vindicate the traditional view of Washington’s greatness against 
the higher criticism of modern times. The general impression 
created by Freeman’s scholarly and impressive work is well 
expressed by a respectful reviewer, Bruce Bliven, Jr., writing for 
the magazine The New Yorker (Nov. 13, 1954). Washington, he 
notes (p. 196), agreed reluctantly to attend the Convention, and 
“the announcement automatically gave the enterprise the stature 
it had lacked. He presided over the sessions, but had few or no 
ideas to offer:’ Bliven’s further comments (p. 201) are revealing. 
“Dr. Freeman never forgets that Washington is his man. Other 
fascinating characters appear and the temptation to wander off 
after them to see what they’re doing is great; Dr. Freeman resists 
it. He tells only enough about the scene to make Washington's 
actions understandable. . . . The result is that in volume six there 
is only a summary of how others wrote the Constitution, but there 
is everything about where Washington drank tea in the afternoons 
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and where he fished during the Convention’s adjournments and 
what he thought of the farms he visited during his stay in Phila- 
delphia. . . :’ Bliven’s conclusion concerning the impact of Freeman’s 
work seems definitive. “Volumes four and five? he writes, “proved 
that Washington was a superb military administrator and that that 
part of the legend was not an exaggeration. Volume six provides 
the rest of the verdict. As patriot and president Washington was 
greater, Dr. Freeman finds, than his exalted reputation suggests. 
The legend, on the whole, is understatement.’ 

At this point a question arises which calls for further investiga- 
tion. If Washington showed such greatness on so many great 
occasions, why he did he fail so grievously to show greatness at 
the framing of the Constitution? Is a strong, silent man naturally 
incapable of exerting energetic and effective leadership in such 
an undertaking as the framing of a constitution? 

Washington’s ideas concerning the kind of constitution that was 
needed had been freely expressed and were widely known. Writing 
to Henry Knox on March 8, 1787, he declared, “I am glad to hear 
that Congress are about to remove some of the stumbling blocks 
which lie in the way of the proposed Convention; a Convention is 
an expedient I wish to see tried; after which, if the present govern- 
ment is not efficient, conviction of the propriety of a change of it 
will disseminate through every rank and class of people. . . . It is 
among the evils, and perhaps is not the smallest, of democratical 
governments, that the people must feel, before they will see” The 
same opinion was expressed in a letter to his former military aide, 
David Humphreys, written on the same day. On March 31 he 
wrote in similar vein to James Madison: “I am fully of opinion 
that those who lean to a Monarchial government have either not 
consulted the public mind, or that they live in a region where the 
levelling principles in which they were bred, being entirely eradi- 
cated, are much more productive of Monarchial ideas than are to 
be found in the Southern States, where, from the habitual distinc- 
tions which have always existed among the people, one would have 
expected the first generation, and the most rapid growth, of them. 
I also am clear, that even admitting the utility, nay necessity, of 
the form, yet that period is not arrived for adopting the change 
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without shaking the peace of this country to its foundation. That 
a thorough reform of the present system is indispensable, none who 
have capacities to judge will deny; and with hand (and heart) I 
hope the business will be essayed in a full Convention. . . . I say 
after this essay is made, if the system proves inefficient, conviction 
of the necessity of a change will be disseminated among all classes 
of the People. Then, and not till then, in my opinion can it be 
attempted without involving all the evils of civil discord?’ 

In writing this letter Washington was manifestly mindful of con- 
temporary discussions of the case for monarchy in the United 
States. Doubtless he was not ignorant of the occasional mention 
of himself as a suitable candidate for the throne. He clear 
regarded such talk as untimely, without rejecting altogether the 
possibility that a monarchy would be preferable to a dissolution 
of the general government with the resulting threat of anarchy 
and civil war. It is evident that at least in the framing of the 
Virginia Plan, the views of Washington could not be without 
influence. He had given thought to the problems which would 
come before the Convention and he had taken the trouble to 
communicate his ideas to other members of the Virginia delegation. 

In this letter to Madison Washington went further in disclosing 
his thoughts concerning the method of establishing a vigorous and 
energetic government. “I confess however? he wrote, “that my 
opinion of public virtue is so far changed that I have my doubts 
whether any system, without the means of coercion in the Sov- 
ereign, will enforce obedience to the ordinances of a general gov- 
ernment; without which, every thing else fails:’ This sentence 
suggests that Washington was prepared to go far along the road 
which would lead to a consolidated national government. Precisely 
how far he would go he prudently kept to himself. But it is clear 
that he wanted a general government endowed with sufficient 
authority to act directly upon the people of the whole country 
as efficiently as the governments of the best governed states could 
act upon the people of those states. 

Irving Brant has argued convincingly that James Madison took 
the leading part in the actual framing of the Virginia Plan. Mad- 
ison, therefore, may not improperly be called the Father of the 
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Virginia Plan, if one likes to use that figure of speech. But young 
Congressman Madison, as he then was, stood near the bottom of 
a very strong delegation, headed by the governor of the state, 
Edmund Randolph, and including such veterans of Virginia 
politics as George Wythe, professor of law at William and Mary 
College and chancellor of the Commonwealth; Colonel George 
Mason, author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights; and George 
Washington himself. Chancellor Wythe was appointed chairman 
of the important Committee on Rules, which the Convention 
elected on the same day when Washington was chosen to be its 
president. Randolph was selected by the Virginia delegates to 
present their Plan to the Convention and, though Madison quickly 
made himself the foremost expounder of the general principles 
upon which the Plan was based, both Randolph and Mason were 
very active in support of its detailed provisions, while the Plan 
was under consideration in the Committee of the Whole. 

Under these circumstances the question of paternity in the 
genesis of the Plan could not have seemed important to the mem- 
bers of the Convention. Moreover, with such talented men ready, 
able, and willing to bear the burden of explaining and defending 
the Plan on the floor of the Convention, it was not necessary for 
Washington to do any speaking, even if he had not been a silent 
man by nature. But it is most illogical to infer from his silence that 
he was without influence in the counsels of the Virginia delegation. 
For years he had been the foremost advocate in America of a more 
vigorous and energetic general government. He had constantly 
communicated his views to his correspondents throughout the 
land. He had made it clear that he was prepared to go far in support 
of a plan for genuine national government. The essence of leader- 
ship is practical capacity to make opportunities for younger and 
less well-known men to do constructive work. In modern parlance 
Madison at this stage of his career would be described as a brain 
truster, along with Gouverneur Morris and Rufus King and Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Charles Pinckney, brilliant young men with 
great careers before them, particularly if they found favor in the 
eyes of older men with greater prestige. If it is proper to regard 
young Congressman Madison as a brain truster in 1787, it should 
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be easy to identify the effective leadership in the formulation of 
the Virginia Plan. 

The wisdom of Washington’s course in refusing to commit 
himself in advance to particular details of the Virginia Plan is 
attested by the subsequent fortunes of the Plan at the hands of the 
Convention. It is true that the Plan was accepted by the Conven- 
tion as the basis for its further deliberations, but it is not true that 
the principles upon which the Plan was based were finally adopted 
without fundamental changes. If due weight is assigned to the 
features of the Virginia Plan which were rejected by the Conven- 
tion, it becomes clear that the Father of the Virginia Plan, who- 
ever he may have been, cannot be heralded without major qualifi- 
cations as the Father of the Constitution. 

There were three basic principles of the Virginia Plan which 
the Convention refused to adopt. One was the provision for the 
coercion of the states by military force. The actual proposal was 
that the National Government should have power to call forth the 
force of the Union against any member failing to fulfill its duty 
to the Union under the proposed new Articles of Union. Another 
rejected principle was embodied in the provision for a general 
grant of legislative power to the Congress, and the third underlay 
the original provisions for a political instead of a judicial guardian- 
ship of the fundamental law. The Virginia Plan was described by 
its authors as a plan for a National Government with a supreme 
legislature, a supreme executive, and a supreme judiciary. When 
Randolph was asked by several delegates what he meant by a 
National Government, and what he meant by a supreme legislature, 
executive, and judiciary, he was not able to give a satisfactory reply. 
The idea of national supremacy was left to be understood in the 
light of its proposed practical application. 

Regarded in this light the idea was found unacceptable. When 
the proposal for the coercion of the states by military force came 
up for consideration in the Committee of the Whole, the opposi- 
tion was so formidable that the sponsors of the Plan repudiated the 
proposal without making any effort to justify so drastic a change 
in the existing system of government. The proposal for a general 
grant of legislative power, however, was not dropped without a 
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struggle. This proposal, as formulated in the sixth of the resolu- 
tions constituting the Virginia Plan, meant that the National Legis- 
lature ought to be empowered to exercise the legislative rights 
vested in the Congress by the Articles of Confederation, and also 
to legislate in all cases in which the separate states might be incom- 
petent or in which the harmony of the Union might be jeopardized 
by state legislation. This feature of the Plan, vague and alarming 
as it was, was accepted by the Committee of the Whole. But the 
Committee of Detail, which was eventually appointed to prepare 
a first draft of the Constitution on the basis of the Virginia Plan 
as revised by the Convention, quietly discarded this general grant 
of legislative power to the Congress of the United States and sub- 
stituted a careful enumeration of specific powers to be vested in 
Congress in expressly limited terms. This marked another important 
breach in the original Virginia Plan for a National Government. 

The substitution of specific legislative powers for a general grant 
of legislative power to the National Government dealt a further 
blow to the original Virginia Plan by preparing the way for the 
substitution of a judicial for a political guardianship of the funda- 
mental law. The Virginia planners had proposed that the National 
Legislature should have power to veto state legislation which it 
should find to be in conflict with the principles of government 
embodied in the Articles of Union. Some of the supporters of the 
Virginia Plan would have gone further and authorized the National 
Legislature to veto also such state legislation as it might judge to 
be in conflict with the policies of the National Government, but 
this proposal was much too drastic for a majority of the Conven- 
tion. A very few of the supporters of the Virginia Plan, among 
whom the young Alexander Hamilton and the still younger Charles 
Pinckney were the most conspicuous, would have gone even further 
and would have supported a proposal to authorize the National 
Executive to remove state governors from office when deemed 
necessary to maintain the supremacy of the National Government. 
These young theorists might better be described as Imperialists 
rather than Nationalists, since they supported proposals appar- 
ently designed to establish a relationship between the state gov- 
ernments and the proposed National Government closely resem- 
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bling that which had existed before the Revolution between the 
colonial governments and the Government of the British Empire 
in London. 

Washington apparently did not discourage differences of opinion 
among his brain trusters and was careful not to disclose his own 
position unless the proceedings in the Convention made it necessary 
for him to declare himself. His general attitude toward the revision 
of the Constitution was best expressed by himself in a letter to 
John Jay dated August 1, 1786: “I do not conceive that we can 
exist long as a nation without having lodged somewhere a power, 
which will pervade the whole Union in as energetic a manner as 
that of the state governments extends over the several states.’ His 
attitude toward particular proposals was best expressed in his letter 
to Thomas Jefferson dated August 31, 1788: “For myself, I was 
ready to have embraced any tolerable compromise that was com- 
petent to save us from impending ruin. . . ? 

Washington’s opinions on various controversial details of the 
Constitution are recorded in Madison’s “Notes” on the occasions 
when the Virginia delegates were polled in order to determine 
how the State’s vote should be cast on pending motions to amend 
its text. Thus Washington was recorded in favor of a single execu- 
tive, when the Virginia delegates were divided between a single 
executive and a plural executive. The majority of the Convention 
agreed with Washington. Again Washington was recorded as 
opposing the election of the executive by the National Legislature, 
when the majority of the Virginia delegates favored this mode of 
election. Once more the majority of the convention eventually 
agreed with Washington. In a third instance of a poll of the 
Virginia delegates Washington favored restricting the initiation of 
money bills to the lower house, desiring in the interest of harmony 
to make a concession to Franklin on this particular point. The 
majority of the Virginia delegates disagreed with Washington, but 
the Convention agreed with him for the same reason. In another 
instance of controversy within the Virginia delegation Washing- 
ton, again in the interest of harmony, favored a proposal to permit 
the taxation of exports by a two-thirds vote of Congress. A 
majority of the Virginia delegates were opposed to the taxation 
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of exports, especially tobacco, by the Congress under any condi- 
tions and in this case the majority of the Convention eventually 
agreed with them. Washington favored a proposition to make the 
proposed Constitution take effect upon ratification by any seven 
states, a matter on which the Virginia delegates were divided, but 
the majority of the Convention was not willing to put the new 
Constitution in effect unless it should be ratified by at least nine 
states, Finally, Washington favored a proposal that the Congress 
should not have power to overrule an executive veto by less than 
a three-fourths vote, though some of his Virginia colleagues wished 
to make it easier for Congress to overrule the President in such 
cases. The Convention at first agreed with Washington, but even- 
tually settled upon the two-thirds rule which appeared in the final 
draft of the Constitution. In short, Washington clearly favored a 
stronger and more independent chief executive than was agreeable 
to several of his Virginia colleagues, and in general the Convention 
agreed with him. 

The last great change in the Virginia Plan was made by the Com- 
mittee on Postponed Matters and Unfinished Business, which was 
appointed near the end of the Convention to work out-the most 
important of the compromises in the framing of the Constitution. 
Madison served on this committee, but manifestly the most influ- 
ential spokesmen for the ideas of the original Nationalists were 
Rufus King, who represented Massachusetts in this committee, and 
Gouverneur Morris, who represented Pennsylvania. They struck 
the decisive bargain with Roger Sherman of Connecticut and 
David Brearley of New Jersey, under which the original Fed- 
eralists gained acceptance for their project of an independent and 
powerful supreme court in return for their agreement to the 
original Nationalists’ demand for an independent and powerful 
chief executive. This bargain was a triumph for the Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts Nationalists over those Virginia delegates who 
favored the supremacy of a national legislature. In the light of 
Washington’s votes, as recorded in private polls of the Virginia 
delegates, there can be little doubt where he stood on this basic 
controversy. As a consistent advocate of a vigorous and energetic 
National Government, he wanted above all an independent and 
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powerful chief executive, and for this he was willing to pay the 
necessary price, that is, to sacrifice the original Virginia project for 
a legislative guardianship of the fundamental law in the interest 
of harmony with the advocates of judicial supremacy in the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Madison finally acquiesced with 
great reluctance in this compromise, which however produced the 
cornerstone of the American system of constitutional government. 

It is clear that researches into the paternity of the Constitution 
cannot ignore the role of the great compromisers. Among them 
three were outstanding. In the first place stands Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose role in the first of the Grand Committees, where the 
ultimate constitution of the Senate was achieved, may have been 
decisive. Strictly speaking, this first of the great compromises was 
not a true compromise. Madison, Wilson, and the other spokesmen 
for the Nationalists on the floor of the Convention fought it to the 
bitter end. At last when the compromisers, so-called, had crushed 
their opposition, there was a caucus, according to Madison’s 
“Notes; where the question was considered, whether to submit to 
the victors or to leave the Convention and abandon the effort to 
form a more perfect Union at that time. Unable to agree upon the 
latter course of action, they tacitly gave up the struggle for an 
aristocratic senate such as was called for by the original Virginia 
Plan. 

The second of the leading compromisers was Oliver Ellsworth 
of Connecticut. Judge Ellsworth, though he preferred the Virginia 
Plan to that embodied by the original Federalists in the so-called 
New Jersey Plan, was the most effective spokesman for the many 
delegates who objected to the unmitigated nationalism of the 
Virginia delegates. He and Gorham of Massachusetts took the lead 
in striking out the word “national” from the text of the Virginia 
Plan and substituting for “National Government” the equivocal 
phrase “Government of the United States’ But Ellsworth’s greatest 
service was probably rendered in the Committee of Detail, where 
he apparently held the balance of power between Randolph and 
Wilson, representing the original Nationalists, and Gorham and 
Rutledge, who were bent on steering a middle course between the 
original Nationalism and the original Federalism. It was in the 
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Committee of Detail that Gorham and Rutledge first struck the 
famous bargain between Massachusetts and South Carolina which 
influenced so greatly the specific form of the legislative -_ powers 
vested in Congress by the Constitution. Ellsworth made clear his 
reason for supporting the combination between Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. He had more faith in the state governments 
than the Virginians and was determined that the more perfect 
Union should rest upon the states as well as upon the people in 
order to insure the preservation of strong state governments in 
the general system of government. This achievement was the great 
contribution of the Committee of Detail to the work of the 
Federal Convention. 

Third among the leading compromisers was Roger Sherman of 
Connecticut. He took an active and influential part in all stages 
of the Convention’s deliberations. Originally a leading advocate of 
the view that the Convention should attempt no more than a mod- 
erate revision of the Articles of Confederation, he was eventually 
won over to the project for establishing a more perfect Union on 
the basis of a revolutionary new Constitution. His greatest con- 
tribution was made in the last of the Grand Committees, that on 
Postponed Matters and Unfinished Business. Here he stood fast 
for a strong and independent supreme court as a counterweight 
in the proposed system of checks and balances to the strong chief 
executive, sponsored most conspicuously among the original 
Nationalists by Rufus King and Gouverneur Morris. This great 
compromise was a genuine compromise and marked a successful 
fusion of the ideas of the original Nationalists and the original 
Federalists in a system of checks and balances constituting the 
veritable cornerstone of the American system of constitutional 
government. 

The available evidence tends to show that none of the original 
Virginia planners was as well pleased with this final result as 
Washington. Mason’s discontent was most emphatic. In June he 
had declared on the floor of the Convention that he would “bury 
his bones” in Philadelphia rather than return to Virginia without 
an acceptable new Constitution, but in September, after the adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Postponed Matters and 
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Unfinished Business, he exclaimed with deep emotion that he 
would “rather cut off his right arm” than sign his name to such a 
Constitution as was then about to be agreed upon. In the end he 
did withhold his signature and returned to Virginia to lead the 
opposition to ratification, Edmund Randolph was less dissatisfied 
but by no means pleased with the finished Constitution. His disap- 
pointment began in the Committee of Detail, where his favorite 
projects were frustrated by the adverse combination of Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. At the end he wished to refer the work 
of the Convention to a second Convention, at which he evidently 
hoped for changes which would make the Constitution more 
agreeable to Virginians. Defeated in this undertaking, he also with- 
held his signature from the finished Constitution and returned to 
Virginia undecided whether to oppose or support its ratification. 
Madison overcame his disappointment at the substitution of judicial 
for legislative supremacy in the guardianship of the fundamental 
law and signed the finished Constitution in the belief that he could 
not hope to secure agreement upon any plan less radically different 
from that originally offered by the Virginia delegation. 

Washington alone among the Virginia leaders retained his com- 
posure amidst the ruins of the Virginia Plan. There is abundant 
evidence among his letters, written after the adjournment of the 
Convention, that he was well satisfied with the Convention’s work. 
Writing to David Humphreys, October 10, 1787, he declared, “The 
Constitution that is submitted is not free from imperfections, but 
there are as few radical defects in it as could well be expected, 
considering the heterogeneous mass of which the Convention was 
composed and the diversity of interests that are to be attended to’’ 
Writing to Edmund Randolph, January 8, 1788, he addressed 
himself to the latter’s pet project of a second federal convention 
to revise the work of the first. “To my judgment,’ he wrote, 


it is more clear than ever, that an attempt to amend the Constitution 
which is submitted, would be productive of more heat and greater con- 
fusion than can well be conceived. There are some things in the new 
form, I will readily acknowledge, which never did, and I am persuaded 
never will, obtain my cordial approbation; but I then did conceive, and 
do now most firmly believe, that, in the aggregate, it is the best Consti- 
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tution that can be obtained at this Epocha, and that this, or a dissolution 
of a Union, awaits our choice, and are the only alternatives before us. 
Thus believing, I had not, nor have I now, any hesitation in deciding on 
which to lean. 


In a letter written to Lafayette, February 7, 1788, he gave a more 
elaborate statement of his good opinion of the new Constitution. 


With regard to the two points (the pivots upon which the whole 
machine must move, ) my Creed is simply, 1st. That the general Govern- 
ment is not invested with more Powers than are indispensably necessary 
to perform the functions of a good Government; and, consequently, 
that no objection ought to be made against the quantity of Power dele- 
gated to it. z2ly. That these Powers (as the appointment of all Rulers will 
for ever arise from, and, at short stated intervals, recur to the free suf- 
frage of the People) are so distributed among the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Branches, into which the general Government is arranged, 
that it can never be in danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an Oli- 
garchy, an Aristocracy, or any other despotic or oppressive form, so 
long as there shall remain any virtue in the body of the People. 


In a later letter to Lafayette, written on June 19, 1788, when at last 
ratification of the Constitution by the necessary number of states 
seemed certain, Washington became fairly lyrical in his description 
of the “energetic government” under the new Constitution, to 
which he was then looking forward with high hopes. 

What was Washington’s personal contribution to this happy 
result? At this point the written evidence leaves much to the imagi- 
nation. The Convention had adopted a rule designed to preserve 
the secrecy of its deliberations, and this rule Washington strictly 
observed. Neither the letters which he wrote while in Philadelphia 
nor the entries in his diary contain any references to the Conven- 
tion’s proceedings, but we know that Washington lodged at the 
residence of his good friend Robert Morris. The diary does record 
with painstaking accuracy how Washington divided his time be- 
tween his public duties and his private affairs. There are frequent 
references to dinner parties and the drinking of tea here and there, 
and to evenings spent at concerts and other places of entertainment, 
and to Sundays and other holidays devoted to religious services, the 
inspection of farms, and fishing expeditions; and also always the 
daily attendance at the sittings of the Convention is recorded. But 
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much time remains unaccounted for. There are some sixty evenings 
when the only notation in the diary is that the time was spent “at 
Mr. Morris’s,’ or “at his lodgings,’ or more specifically “in his room? 
What was he doing during these many apparently unoccupied eve- 
nings? Occasionally the diary notes that he spent the time writing 
letters, but ordinarily there is a provocative silence concerning his 
employment during these potentially useful hours. 

Some light is thrown upon the nature of Washington’s activities 
during these many hours not accounted for by the written record 
by the evidence concerning the activities of his host Robert Morris. 
In Eleanor Young’s interesting book Forgotten Patriot Robert 
Morris, there is further information concerning the goings on at 
Washington’s lodgings. “Material is lacking,’ the author notes, “con- 
cerning Morris’s part in the Federal Convention:’ She is able to 
report that “some evenings were spent in great festivities and mirth? 
but many evenings still remain to be accounted for. But “if all the 
facts were known}’ the accomplished author concludes, “it would 
be found that Robert Morris was a factor of more consequence than 
casually appears.’ What were these facts, the existence of which 
remains a matter of surmise and conjecture? Some of them are 
known. For instance, Gouverneur Morris was Robert Morris’s 
junior partner, James Wilson was one of his lawyers, and other 
members of the Pennsylvania delegation were among his close 
business associates. Is it to be supposed that none of these evenings, 
not otherwise accounted for, could have been the occasion for 
unheralded conferences between Morris and his Philadelphia 
associates, among whom were some of the most active participants 
in the Convention’s deliberations? And how about Washington 
himself? Fellow members of the Virginia delegation could resort to 
his room for nocturnal conferences as readily as could Morris's 
fellow delegates. What, pray, may Washington be supposed to have 
been doing during these evenings of seeming silence and idleness in 
his room? Is it likely that a man with his gifts of leadership would 
have been doing nothing, merely meditating or killing the time in 
futile reverie? It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that if Robert 
Morris was a factor of more consequence in the work of the Con- 
vention than casually appears, so also was Washington. In short, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that this strong, silent man 
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knew how to exert a due influence in the Convention’s proceedings 
without intervening personally in the debates on the floor. 

The effectiveness of Washington’s leadership is reflected in the 
composition of the Committee on Style and Arrangement, appointed 
near the end of the Convention to prepare the final draft of the 
Constitution. The chairman was William Samuel Johnson of Con- 
necticut. Dr. Johnson had succeeded Oliver Ellsworth on the Com- 
mittee of Detail, when Judge Ellsworth had been obliged to leave 
the Convention in order to attend to urgent business in his state. 
He had been a principle advocate from the beginning of a more 
perfect Union, which would be a Union of States as well as a Union 
of People. Washington had accepted this view of the nature of 
the Union, agreeing that it should be both a Federal Union and a 
National Union. When he and the other Virginians dropped the 
name of Nationalists, they might more logically have called them- 
selves Unionists instead of appropriating the name of their original 
Federalist opponents. Nevertheless it is clear that at this stage of 
the Convention General Washington found himself in close accord 
with Dr. Johnson. 

The other four members of the Committee of Style and Arrange- 
ment were young men who had been conspicuous Nationalists at 
the opening of the Convention. One of them, Hamilton, had for- 
merly been Washington’s military aide, though he was the least 
helpful of the four during the Convention. Madison might well be 
described as Washington’s political aide, when the Convention 
opened, though in the later stages of its deliberations Gouverneur 
Morris, Washington’s fishing companion, seemed to draw closer 
to him. Madison perhaps was getting tired, and was certainly dis- 
tracted by the labor of writing out his “Notes” in the hot Phila- 
delphia evenings. At the end, when the frame of the National 
Government came to resemble most closely the Massachusetts 
model of state government, Rufus King was the young brain truster 
whose thinking seemed to have won the widest acceptance. Later, 
when Washington had become President and possessed patronage 
to bestow, Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury (after 
Robert Morris declined the office), and Gouverneur Morris was 
appointed Minister to France; near the end of Washington’s presi- 
dency King was appointed Minister to England (after declining the 
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post of Secretary of State). Only Madison drifted away from 
Washington’s leadership, ending by becoming chief political aide 
to Thomas Jefferson. 

Three of these four brilliant young men must be mentioned in 
any list of the principal makers of the Constitution. It is now clear 
who must be included in such a list. Madison, along with Randolph 
and Wilson, had the principal parts in presenting the original case 
for a National Government; Rutledge, Gorham, and Ellsworth 
were the leading actors in transforming the proposed National 
Union into a National-Federal Union; and Gouverneur Morris, 
King, and Sherman were most effective in giving the frame of gov- 
ernment its final form. But above these names must be written the 
names of Washington and Franklin, whose practical capacity for 
the necessary give-and-take of politics held the Convention together 
at every crisis in its deliberations, and whose skill in effecting accept- 
able compromises made a successful end of its labors possible. In 
this work Franklin was a great and indispensable collaborator of 
Washington, but there can be no doubt who was the master among 
the makers of the Constitution. 

Years later Gouverneur Morris in his celebrated address on the 
death of Washington recited some of Washington’s incontestable 
contributions to the framing of the Constitution. He raised a stand- 
ard, Gouverneur Morris intimated, to which the wise and the hon- 
est could repair. But Washington was more than a standard-bearer, 
although this was a high function in the struggle for a more vigorous 
and energetic Government of the United States. He was surely one 
of the most influential among the compromisers, whose services in 
the actual framing of the Constitution were of the greatest impor- 
tance. Franklin, Ellsworth, Sherman—these names must stand near 
the head of the list of those “at the forge where the Constitution 
was hammered out, blow on blow: And in all probability Washing- 
ton’s name should stand at the head of that list. It is excessively 
unrealistic to attempt to assign to any one of these great compro- 
misers the paternity of the Constitution. It is enough for Washing- 
ton’s fame, that he was one of the greatest of the compromisers as 
well as the standard-bearer in the struggle to establish a more perfect 
Union. 














Morley’s Indebtedness to Tigrini 


By RosBert STEVENSON 


ost of the invidious remarks on Elizabethan composers found 
M in Dr. Charles Burney’s A General History of Music (Lon- 
don, 1776-89) have been passed off by later historians simply as 
characteristic expressions of the operatic age in which he lived. If 
he failed to appreciate the greatness of certain Tudor composers we 
now admire only a question of changing musical taste is involved, 
and no one therefore now feels the slightest obligation to pay him 
any mind when discussing the merits of composers he personally 
disliked. 

But with one Elizabethan whom he adversely criticized, Thomas 
Morley, the situation is different. Burney accused Morley of exten- 
sive plagiarisms in his A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practi- 
call Musicke, and moreover quoted chapter and verse to prove his 
charges. His calling the music of this or that Tudor worthy “bar- 
barous” interests us only as another example of shifting taste, but 
his accusing Morley of thefts from Orazio Tigrini and others 
“whose names ought not to have been concealed” cannot be so 
lightly brushed aside.* 

Musical scholars who have written on Morley even as recently 
as our own generation have therefore still felt it their duty to defend 
him from Burney’s aspersions. G. E. P. Arkwright, whose article 
on Morley has been carried over from earlier issues of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians into the current edition, published 
in 1954,” wrote concerning the passages allegedly borrowed without 
acknowledgment: “Morley’s notation is not identical with Tigrini’s, 
his arrangement is quite different, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he ever saw Tigrini’s book:’ 

14 General History of Music (London, 1789), III, 100: “He is much obliged to 
Tigrini, whose Compendium was published 1588, and others, for many of his exam- 
ples, whose names ought not to have been concealed. Tigrini has indeed been pil- 


laged with such haste, that a typographical error has not been corrected; a few of 
these cadences have even been disingenuously disguised and their places transposed” 


The 1954 additions to the Morley article are the work of H. C. Colles and Robert 
Donington, the latter having brought the article into its present shape (V, 895-98). 
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It would be, of course, reassuring to feel that Arkwright had dis- 
proved Burney’s charges and therefore to drop them as an un- 
founded libel. Much would be gained by preserving Morley’s 
reputation for absolute honesty and integrity. In the first place his 
treatise has always stood in the forefront of Elizabethan theoretical 
works, and were any considerable portion of it shown to be merely 
a pastiche of second-rate Italian sources, the national honor might 
suffer. Moreover since A Plaine and Easie Introduction is readable 
and accessible, it has all too frequently been used as a final court of 
appeal in discussions concerning Elizabethan musical practice. Then 
again, Shakespeare’s alleged dependence on Morley for his knowl- 
edge of the gamut* to say nothing of Morley’s setting of “It was 
a lover and his lass” lends encouragement to those Elizabethan 
scholars who would place him on a pedestal. 

Before examining passages in Tigrini and Morley in order to dis- 
cover whom we must believe—Burney or Arkwright—we should 
first establish two important facts: Morley’s omission of Tigrini’s 
name, if he used him as a source, could not have been a mere acci- 
dent or oversight; and if he did draw on Tigrini as Burney claimed, 
his failure to make an acknowledgment contravened all the niceties 
of usage even in his own epoch. 

We say that Morley’s omission—if he used Tigrini—could not 
have been accidental. At the end of A Plaine and Easie Introduction 
Morley listed twenty-one writers “whose authorities be either cited 
or used in this booke?? Among these twenty-one were such vague 
persons as “Incertus impressus Basileae” and “Author quatuor prin- 
cipal?’* Morley in the margins throughout his Introduction more- 
over listed the names of such composers as Striggio, Parsley, Byrd, 
and others when quoting musical examples not presented as his own 
product. At the end he listed fifty-one “practicioners, the moste 


3John H. Long in his article “Shakespeare and Thomas Morley; Modern Language 
Notes, LXV (1950), 17-22, contended that Hortensio’s knowledge of the ut 
proved ra og acquaintance with Morley’s treatise. An adequate rebuttal 
appeared in MLN, LXV (1950), 501-503. 


‘Simon Tunstede, putative author of the Quatuor principalia musicae (1351), is not 
mentioned by name in Morley’s /ntroduction, although the treatise itself is alluded to 
by name at least three times. A modern reprint of the treatise may be found in E. de 
Coussemaker, Scriptorum de Musica Medii Aevi (Paris, 1876), IV, 200-298. 
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parte of whose works we have diligently perused’ He furthermore 
claimed to have submitted his manuscript to certain friends for criti- 
cism before printing it and upon their suggestion to have added 
certain annotations. If Tigrini were a source upon which he did 
draw extensively, then not to have mentioned his name in the mar- 
gins along with the other names of sources, not to have included it 
in the lists at the end, and not to have mentioned it in the annota- 
tions, seems curious indeed. In one place or another, if the triple 
check is applied to text, annotations, and lists Tigrini’s name, if 
Morley depended upon him, would have appeared—unless, as 
Burney stated, Morley intentionally left it out. 

Burney considered Morley culpably derelict. Was Burney judg- 
ing by a code applicable in his own century when Bononcini could 
be driven in disgrace from London for palming off as his own a 
composition actually by Lotti? Or was Burney judging Morley by 
a code also applicable in Morley’s own day among theoreticians 
with whom he was acquainted and upon whose works he professed 
to depend? After examining the practice among such other con- 
temporaries as Zacconi, Zarlino, Artusi, and Calvisius it must be 
acknowledged that the code regarding borrowings was as binding 
in the sixteenth century as it was in Burney’s day. Glareanus in his 
1547 Dodekachordon, a work upon which Morley professed to 
depend, scrupulously listed every source composition with title 
and composer. Zacconi in his 436-page treatise, Prattica di Musica, 
another work on which Morley professed to depend, also scrupu- 
lously listed the title and composer of each musical selection. Zarlino 
composed his own musical examples, but when quoting textually 
from other authors always gave the name of the author and the 
exact location of the quoted passage. Francisco Salinas in his De 
Musica libri septem (1577), Francisco de Montanos in his Arte de 
Musica theorica y pratica (1592), Artusi in his L’Arte del Contra- 
ponto (1598), Calvisius in his De Modis Musicis (1600), Praetorius 
in his Syntagma Musicum (1615-19), all afford proof that the uni- 
versal practice among theoreticians in Morley’s own day called for 
an itemized listing of sources whenever an author drew on works 
other than his own. 


Again then, if Morley did quote copiously from Tigrini, the 
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omission of his name could not have occurred merely by accident. 
And in omitting his name, Morley contravened all accepted usage 
during his own epoch. Why should he have shirked an acknowl- 
edgment if he really did borrow extended passages from Tigrini? 
An examination of Tigrini’s I] Compendio della Musica (1588)° 
supplies the answer. Tigrini in his 136-page compendium professed 
only to be a popularizer and summarizer of the doctrines of his 
most excellent master, Zarlino. Zarlino’s L’/stitutioni Harmoniche 
(1573) extends to 428 pages in large folio, whereas Tigrini in 136 
quarto pages provided a running summary of the Venetian’s doc- 
trines. Though Zarlino’s reputation as a theorist was unsurpassed 
at the end of the sixteenth century, just as Schoenberg’s reputation 
as a theorist is unsurpassed today, undoubtedly an abridgment and 
curtailment of his prolix and involved “Institutions” was as welcome 
to Morley as might be some short popularization of Schoenberg’s 
doctrines to a fatigued author today. Did Morley know Zarlino at 
first hand and did he use examples from Tigrini as a supplement? 
Possibly, but as we shall see elsewhere, Morley in his treatment of 
such crucial issues in music theory as the church modes showed no 
real acquaintance with Zarlino, whom he quoted as his authority 
on the modes, but rather showed he had read only Tigrini’s short 
and oversimplified abridgment of Zarlino’s involved account. 

Morley, of course, announced in his preface that he had tossed 
and turned an infinity of books in order to compile his Introduc- 
tion. To have admitted that he read what would now be labelled a 
“quickie” abridgment of the most renowned theorist of his epoch 
would have damaged his reputation in the eyes of his prospective 
readers. Therefore he assured his “curteous Reader”: 


5Tigrini was a canon of Arezzo, famous in musical history because of its associa- 
tions with Guido who popularized the solmization system. His Compendio was 
printed at Venice in 1588 and reprinted in 1602. In his margins he cited 52 authorities, 
ranging from Tinctoris, author of the first musical dictionary (1477), to Vincentio 
Lusitano, the most famous Portuguese theoretician of the sixteenth century. Tigrini 
was well aware that his Compendio was a mere popularization of Zarlino, to whom it 
is dedicated. In his preface he said the art of counterpoint had been elsewhere treated 
at such profuse length that “one can scarcely thread one’s way through the maze of 
explanations: What he _ was, he said, to take the best authorities and reduce 
their teachings to the smallest possible space. He gracefully likened his book to a 
“small garland made up of flowers from various author’s gardens, but acknowledged 
that most of the flowers were picked in Zarlino’s garden. 
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But as concerning the booke it selfe, if I had before I began it, imagined 
halfe the paines and labour which it cost mee, I would sooner have been 
perswaded to anie thing, then to haue taken in hand such a tedious peece 
of worke, like unto a great Sea, which the further I entred into, the 
more I sawe before mee unpast. . .. But what labour it was to tomble, 
tosse, and search so manie bookes, and with what toyle and wearinesse 
I was enforced to compare the parts for trying out the valure of some 
notes, (spending whole daies, yea and manie times weekes for the dem- 
onstration of one example, which one would haue thought might in a 
moment haue been set downe,) I leaue to thy discretion to consider. 


If Morley leaves us to our discretion to consider how long it took 
him to copy literatim the following twenty-three examples from 
Tigrini, however, we may possibly arrive at a somewhat different 
computation of the time involved from that “whole daies, yea and 
manie times weekes” he proposed as the time it often took him for 
the demonstration of one example. 

Listed below are examples which show that Morley copied 
directly from Tigrini without alteration. 


Page Number Page Number 
in Morley Example Number in Tigrini Example Number 
132 3 80 6 
133 3 81 7 
135 I 82 I 
135 2 82 2 
135 3 82 + 
135 4 82 5 
135 5 83 : 
135 6 83 I 
135 7 82 7 
135 8 83 3 
140 I 88 I 
140 2 88 2 
140 3 88 3 
140 4 89 I 
140 5 89 2 
140 6 89 3 
140 7 go I 
141 I 9I I 
141 2 92 I 
141 3 93 I 
142 2 94 I 
142 3 94 2 
142 4 94 3 
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This is by no means an exhaustive list, since only those examples 
which are identical in both Tigrini and Morley are here tabulated.* 
Arkwright called attention to the fact that the identical passages 
occur as illustrations of ways in which cadences can be written. 
Assuming that only a limited number of cadences can be written, 
Arkwright then proposed that the similarities could have crept in 
accidentally. That Arkwright himself never examined Tigrini and 
Morley side by side is evident if one considers only two pages of 
Tigrini, setting them side by side with one from Morley: pages 
88 and 89 from I] Compendio and page 140 in Morley, for in- 
stance. The examples in the /ntroduction read identically with the 
exception of added sharps above three notes. Morley at the bottom 
of page 140 found space for one more example than he found on 
pages 88-89 of Tigrini. He then proceeded to copy the first example 
on page go of Tigrini as his own seventh example. But as Burney 
observed, Morley was so hasty in doing so that he even copied all 
the clefs down anew in his last example, simply because in Tigrini’s 
example they occurred at the beginning of an overleaf." 

Anyone observing the amount of continuous music in six parts 
appearing identically in Tigrini and Morley must surely agree that 


®For a fuller list see the recent edition of Morley by R. Alec Harman (London, 
1952), Pp. 241-42, where 53 examples from Tigrini are shown to have been copied 
into Morley’s treatise. Harman also says (p. 307) that Morley must have erred when 
he claimed ee pe in Part II as his own except the “cords of descant, and that 
common rule of prohibited consequence’ Morley’s unacknowledged borrowings, 
moreover, went beyond Tigrini’s Compendio. By protesting too much (p. 183 in 
both 1597 and 1608 editions), Morley drew suspicion on himself; he should never 
have flatly asserted that “the —— be all mine own . . . though I was counsailed 
to take them of others’ or have solemnly protested, “as for the last part . . . there is 
nothing in it which is not mine owne’ Harman, after citing Arkwright, returns how- 
ever to a curiously inconsistent position, erg | that it is after all “impossible 
to prove” that Morley “ever saw Tigrini’s book’ Harman elsewhere vacillates be- 
tween the roles of editor and advocate. Had he taken a firm stand, Arkwright’s 
outmoded article would perhaps not have been carried over into the new Grove’s 
Dictionary. 


7How blindly Morley copied Tigrini must be proved by adducing two further 
instances. In 1588 Tigrini at ex. 1 on p. 84 apparently closed with consecutive octaves 
between the bass and an inner voice [G iap-al, and at ex. 2 on p. 94 apparently 
began with a prohibited seventh between outer voices. But in his second edition of 
1602 both of these extremely obvious printer’s errors were duly corrected. Morley 
with access only to the “uncorrected” 1588 Compendio copied so slavishly as to 
include both of these blatant printer’s errors. Harman in his “critical” 1952 edition 
makes no mention of this conclusive evidence against Morley. 
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such identities not only did not happen as the result of mere coin- 
cidence, but could not have thus happened. To contend that a thou- 
sand consecutive words could be unintentionally copied from one 
author into another is no more presumptuous a claim than to aver 
that a thousand notes of music could have been duplicated without 
premeditation. The same movements in every voice, the same 
rhythms, all prove conclusively that Burney was right in charging 
Morley with plagiarisms from Tigrini. 

What is the result of such proof? Morley is shown to have been 
rather more indebted to other “plaine and easie” introductions than 
he was to the weightier authors whose names are flourished before 
us. Morley himself has so long been considered the prince of Eliza- 
bethan theorists that others of his own generation have gone unread. 
If Morley can be understood to have been by no means impeccable, 
but rather a popularizer who depended on other secondhand mate- 
rial, our focus on his actual contribution will be sharpened. He him- 
self challenged anyone to attack his book when he wrote the 
preface, declaring that he had as sharp teeth as anyone and would 
bite back. Like Shakespeare’s curse on anyone that should touch 
his bones, Morley’s curse on anyone who might attack his work has 
prevented detractors from making a considerable noise. But need 


his curse forever intimidate us? This author, for one, believes that 
his merits, both as a composer and as a theoretician, will survive 


scrutiny, even when he is no longer worshiped as the “oracle of 
Apollo? 








The Arrest of Hugh Peters 
By J. Max Patrick 


nN “A Royalist Account of Hugh Peters’ Arrest;’ Virginia L. 
Ruland reprinted a news story from the Parliamentary Intelli- 
gencer for September 3-10, 1660, and considered its historical impor- 
tance;* it is probably more significant, however, as an example of 
fiction and journalism. The aim of the present article is to show the 
relationship of the story to other publications about Peters and his 
arrest, to treat the problem of their authorship, and to suggest their 
importance in the histories of fiction and journalism. 

The low stories about the arrest of Peters have been persistently 
mentioned by his biographers. According to the short account of 
his life prefixed to The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters, “he was, 
at the restoration of Charles II, . . . apprehended in St. Thomas’s 
parish, Southwark, where he was found in bed with a blacksmith’s 
wife newly delivered of a child’? Joseph B. Felt, in A Memoir, or 
Defence of Hugh Peters, quotes Peters’s own statement that to 
escape arrest he went into “privacy” but not in “the manner which 
is suggested.’ Felt comments: “Here he refers to the story circu- 
lated by his opponents that he secreted himself in one place and 
another, until he was apprehended in Southwark’’ In a lengthy 
sequence of short articles on Peters published in Notes and Queries, 
J. G. Muddiman, writing under the pseudonym “J. B. Williams;’ 
repeats most of the low stories which accumulated about Peters 
before and after his death and includes a twenty-line summary of 
the account of the arrest as published in Mercurius Publicus for 
August 30 to September 6, 1660.* With astounding credulity, “Wil- 

1HLQ, XVIII (Feb. 1955), 178-82. Miss Ruland errs in claiming that the account 
which she reprints is the original of the story and was overlooked by Peters’s biog- 
raphers. Her statement that the present writer is the only biographer who mentions 


the low stories about the arrest is also incorrect; so is her allegation that he does so 
“in a dismissive footnote which doesn’t include the source of the story? 


*(London, 1807, reprinted from the London ed. of 1660), p. xiii. 
3(Boston, 1851), p. 54. 


4N. @ Q., Ser. 11, VI (1912), 221, 263, 301, 463; VII (1913), 4, 85, 123, 163, 301, 341, 
383, 442, 502. For the summary, see N. & Q., Ser. 11, VII (Feb. 15, 1913), 123. 
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liams” accepts almost all the libels about Peters as truths, despite 
the fact that years before, when C. A. Ward cited some of the wild- 
est of them (for example, that Peters had been a member of Shake- 
speare’s company),° no less a scholar than S. R. Gardiner pointed 
out their absurdity. Gardiner showed that the histrionic career was 
chronologically impossible and that the stories about Peters in The 
Tales and Jests were traceable to earlier origins. Raymond Phineas 
Stearns, in his biography The Strenuous Puritan, conclusively 
answers other calumnies and specifically refers to the account in 
the Parliamentary Intelligencer for September 3-10, 1660.’ Since 
such libels number more than a hundred, are conveniently available 
in Notes and Queries, and belong more properly to the province of 
fiction than to history, Dr. Stearns rightly preferred to devote his 
space to authenticated biographical material. In Hugh Peters, A 
Study in Puritanism, the present writer included a footnote which 
gives the central details of the story, namely that Peters escaped at 
first “by creeping into bed with a woman recently delivered of a 
child’’* Publications in which the story occurs are then listed. The 
first of them, The Speech and Confession of Hugh Peters, seems to 
be the original journalistic account of the arrest. It is a pamphlet 
consisting of a flyleaf, four and a half pages of text, and two blank 
ages. 
‘ The material which Miss Ruland republishes from the Parlia- 
mentary Intelligencer as the “original source” of the story was itself 
a reprint. It appeared four days earlier in another newspaper, Mer- 
curius Politicus for August 30 to September 6, 1660. Though the 
papers had the same proprietors and common contents, the type was 
reset: the Intelligencer reversed the practice of the Mercurius in 
the use of italics and standard type, varied the wording once (in his 
wonted confidence instead of “in his wonted way of confidence”), 
and changed spellings slightly (escaped instead of “escap’d”; 
Warder instead of “Wardour”; etc.). Both papers were probably 


5N.@ Q., Ser. 7, 1V (1887), 121-24. 

6N.& Q., Ser. 7, 1V (1887), 394-95. 

7(Urbana, 1954), p. 415, n. 58. 
f 8 (Buffalo, 1946), p. 166, n. 119. Miss Ruland’s reference figures for this note are 
incorrect. 
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preceded in time by The Speech and Confession of Hugh Peters. 
In essential details, phrasing, and terms of abuse, the newspapers’ 
account so closely resembles the briefer story in the pamphlet as to 
be too obvious to need demonstration here; however, the news- 
paper story adds Mrs. Mun’s defense, an attack on Quakers, and 
detailed allegations against Peters. The pamphlet could be a con- 
densed version of the longer account, but the reverse is more 
probably the case. 

Exact determination of days of publication as a means of decid- 
ing which version was the earlier is difficult. One undoubtedly 
plagiarized from the other. (Identical authorship or cooperation 
between authors may be ruled out because the publishers of the 
pamphlet and newspapers were rivals.) The printed catalogue of 
the Thomason tracts gives “Sept. 2;’ 1660, as the date which George 
Thomason gave on his copy of The Speech and Confession;? but 
this is a misreading: what he wrote on the title page as the date on 
which he acquired the pamphlet was “Sept: 7?’ (In any case, Sep- 
tember 2 could hardly have been the date of publication: since it 
was the day of the arrest and a Sunday, Sabbath-breaking and 
miraculous speed in writing, printing, and publication would have 
been involved.) Since Mercurius Politicus appeared on September 
6, it would seem to have prior publication; it is highly unlikely, 
however, that a pamphlet based on its account could have been 
written, set up in type, printed, and distributed in the short interval 
between the publication of the newspaper on Thursday and Thom- 
ason’s purchase of the pamphlet on Friday. The probability is that 
The Speech and Confession appeared earlier in the week, prior to 
the newspaper account; that the pamphleteer wrote the original 
story, basing it on known facts which he embellished with inven- 
tions of his own imagination; and that the newspaper writer 
plagiarized the product, developing its fictions and adding his own. 

The Speech and Confession was published for George Horton 
who had supported the Rump in 1659 in his two newspapers, The 
Weekly Post and The Faithful Scout, (Faithful was later changed 
to National and then to Loyall). Both of these papers were appar- 


°Catalogue- of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts . . . Collected 
by George Thomason, 1640-1661, 2 vols. (London, 1908), IT, 334. 
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ently written by Daniel Border. Presumably he continued to write 
for Horton after the Restoration, accordingly, he was probably 
the author of the pamphlet about Peters’s arrest. It is obviously the 
work of an able journalist of some education. Border was such a 
man. Like Milton’s father, he came from the parish of St. Giles 
and began as a scrivener; but Border turned to journalism in the 
1640's. After the Licensing Act of 1643, he seems to have practiced 
for a time as a physician, a capacity in which he published a book 
entitled Polupharmakos kai Lumistes; or, The English Unparallel'd 
Physitian (1651); but he reverted to journalism." Since his journal- 
istic activities were interfered with under the Cromwellian govern- 
ment, there is no reason to think that he would hesitate to attack 
so keen a supporter of it as Hugh Peters. On the other hand, 
although Miss Ruland conjectures that the story of the arrest was 
the work of a “witty Royalist,’ there is no reason to regard Border 
as a warm supporter of monarchy, particularly since Restoration 
restrictions on publishing were soon to end his career as a journalist. 
The author of The Speech and Confession may better be classified 
as an opportunistic journalist. Peters was an exhibitionist who had 
been much in the public eye. His arrest provided attractive and 
sensational news copy as well as an opportunity to curry favor 
with the new government and thus to secure the right to publish. 
The irony of the pamphlet is that its denunciations of tyranny 
turn against the Puritan governments the same arguments and 
almost the same language as Puritans had employed earlier against 
Charles I. 

The authorship of the fuller account of the arrest which was 
published in the two newspapers may with greater certainty be 
ascribed to Henry Muddiman.” His first newspaper, the Parlia- 


10J. G. Muddiman (J. B. Williams, pseud.), A History of English Journalism 
(London, 1908), pp. 51, 133, 137, 172- 

11For details about Henry Muddiman, see J. G. Muddiman, The King’s Journalist 
(London, 1923), chapter V. The author does his utmost to gloss over the journalistic 
activities of Henry Muddiman before the Restoration and to explain away Pepys'’s 
judgment of him; but the arguments are unconvincing. J. G. Muddiman’s extreme 
pro-Royalist fervor and anti-Puritan bias mar this work, his articles on Peters, and 
his History of English Journalism. For examples of his inaccuracies, see Stearns, 

. 128, N. 315 P. 302, 1. 305 Pp. 335, N. 473 P- 353, N. 30; p. 386, n. 29; and Patrick, Hugh 

eters, p. 140, N. 24. 
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mentary Intelligencer, commenced publication on December 26, 
1659, and was followed ten days later by its fellow, Mercurius 
Politicus. The latter, to the extent that it contained new material, 
was originally written by Giles Dury, the practice of the collabo- 
rators being to reprint each other’s news. A subscriber to one of 
the papers thus received all the news; a subscriber to both found 
it ultimately duplicated but received it when it was more up to 
date. The Intelligencer appeared on Thursdays, the Mercurius on 
Mondays. After the Restoration, Muddiman seems to have written 
and controlled both papers, though retaining Dury as his chief 
clerk.” 

Samuel Pepys met Muddiman on January 9, 1660, and recorded 
the fact in his diary: “I found Muddiman a good scholar, an arch 
rogue, and own that though he did write new[s] books for the 
Parliament, yet he did declare that he did it only to get money and 
did talk very basely of many of them? In other words, Muddiman 
was the sort of man who was prepared to exploit any situation for 
journalistic advantage and money. The assumption that the account 
of the arrest is by an “extreme Royalist” may therefore need quali- 
fication. It is true that Muddiman opportunely attached himself to 
Monck as a publicist of the General’s views and activities, but he 
did so before Monck committed himself to restoring the monarchy. 
It was as a result of that attachment that Muddiman was persona 
grata to the Restoration government and was authorized by the 
Council of State to share with Giles Dury the exclusive right to 
publish “books of intelligence” (newspapers) on Mondays and 
Thursdays.** Additional evidence that Muddiman’s royalism was 
opportunistic is the fact that one of his printers was Thomas New- 
come, who had printed for Milton and Marchamont Needham 
before the Restoration.** The further fact that Sir John Birken- 
head was given licensing powers in November 1660, and thence- 
forth supervised and partly edited the two newspapers also seems 
to indicate that Muddiman’s royalism was not trusted. 


12Muddiman, History of English Journalism, pp. 175-77. 
13Parliamentary Intelligencer for March 26-April 2, 1660; ibid. for April 2-9, 1660. 
14David Masson, The Life of John Milton, 7 vols. (London, 1859-94), VI, 202. 
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Little credence need be given to most of the details given in the 
two accounts of the arrest. Such inventions are not far to seek. 
There is, for example, the legend that in order to prevent Milton 
from arrest, his friends spread the rumor of his death and arranged 
for a mock funeral to authenticate it.* In Peters’s case, his alleged 
entrance into the bed of a new mother is on a par with earlier 
accusations against him. According to William Yonge, Peters, aged 
twenty-seven, impudently, lustfully, and greedily forced his way 
into the bedroom of the widow Reade, aged fifty, clasped her in 
his arms, and then signaled a confederate to find them in this com- 
promising position—with the result that she was forced to become 
his first wife.*® S. R. Gardiner dismisses the story as absurd. Similar 
are the allegations that Peters left Holland because he was accused 
of incestuous adultery and that he had gone to the Netherlands in 
the first place to avoid further cudgeling by a butcher and a vintner 
whom he had cuckolded. Since this account first appeared in 1643, 
about fifteen years after the alleged event, it is scarcely to be 
credited.’ The fact is that Peters early became an almost legendary 
figure in the propagandist literature of the seventeenth century. 
Cosmo Manuche depicted his adventure with the butcher’s wife of 
St. Sepulcher’s and even added a suggestion of sodomy in the 
tragicomedy, The Loyal Lovers,'* and Sir John Birkenhead included 
the following attack in his witty character of an assemblyman: 
His sole comfort is, he can not out-sin Hugh Peters. Sure as Satan hath 
possessed the Assembler, so Hugh Peters hath possessed Satan and is 
the Devil’s Devil. He alone would fill a whole Herd of Gaderens, He 
hath suck’d Blood ever since he lay in the Butcher’s Sheets: and now 
(like his Sultan [Cromwell]) has a Shambles in his Countenance: so 


crimson and torrid, you may there read how St. Lawrence dyed, and 
think that the Three Children were delivered from his face. . . .” 


15Masson, VI, 190-191. 

16England’s Shame: Or the Unmasking of a Political Atheist (London, 1663), 
pp. 15-16. 

17Samuel Rawson Gardiner, The History of the Great Civil War, 3 vols. (London, 
1886-91 ), II, 297-98; idem, reply to Ward in N. & Q., see note 6 above. For the charge 
of incestuous adultery, see A Letter to the Earle of Pembroke concerning the Times 


(London, 1648) ; cf. Stearns, pp. 88-89, n. 16. 

18(London, 1652). 

19T he Assembly-Man: Written by Sir John Birkenhead; in the Year 1647 (London, 
1663). 1 quote from a reprint in Wit and Loyalty Revived (London, 1682), p. 18. 
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This depiction of Peters as a sort of incarnation of Shakespeare’s 
Bardolph is not untypical of the literary forays against him. The 
legendary picture of Peters strongly influenced Butler’s charac- 
terization of Hudibras and the conception of the Puritan as a 
hypocritical, pious poseur, which persists to this day. Such a con- 
ception was darkened.by Edward Howard in his tragedy, The 
Usurper, into a dramatic portrayal of “Hugo da Petra” as a deep- 
dyed, Machiavellian villain, a parasite of the Usurper and one who 
could “write himself Knave General?’ 

In an age when even Milton was accused of brotheling, such 
allegations and portrayals are best regarded as fictions unless there 
is Clear evidence to the contrary. 

The presence of some factual basis for the account of Peters’s 
arrest cannot be denied. It is presumably correct that he took 
refuge in the home of some sectarians and attempted to evade 
capture; but the importance of the story is as fiction and as jour- 
nalism. A comparison of the text of The Speech and Confession 
with the newspaper account by Muddiman shows that he was a 
skilled popular writer and propagandist. He exploits Peters’s noto- 
riety and couples it with an attack on the almost universally 
despised Quakers, and he colorfully develops hints and details in 
the pamphlet account. To all this he adds distortions of what Peters 
had written or said and touches the whole with a glow of oppor- 
tunistic royalism. 

Since many of the anecdotes in The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh 
Peters are recastings of stories originally centered about James Hind 
the highwayman, there is a strong possibility that the “original” of 
the most colorful element in the account of the arrest (Man hides 
from pursuers in bed with a woman recently delivered of a child) 
is to be found in folklore, fabliaux, or Renaissance fiction.”* Cer- 
tainly partial analogues are numerous: the attempted concealment 
of the sheep in the Second Shepherd’s Tale comes immediately to 

*0(London, 1668), p. 4. Peters also was probably thought of as the “original” of 
Ananias Goggle, the lecherous “Head o’ th’ Church Militant, the very Pope of Pres- 


bytery? in Aphra Behn’s comedy The Round-Heads, or the Good Old Cause 
(London, 1682). 


21] have failed to find an exact analogue but probably have overlooked an obvious 
one. 
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mind. Launcelot’s hiding in bed with Guenevere when pursued 
by Modred is a parallel, interesting because it was the first step in 
the break-up of the Arthurian order, a factor in the breakdown 
of a religious and political system. Perhaps it is not entirely a 
coincidence that Peters, the best known of Puritan ecclesiastics, is 
_ put into a similar situation at a time when the Puritan religious and 
political order had collapsed. 


The account of the arrest of Hugh Peters which follows is 
reprinted from a volume of pamphlets (shelfmark E. 1043) in the 
Thomason Tracts in the British Museum. For reasons given above, 
it may be regarded as the original journalistic account of the arrest 
and may be tentatively assigned to Daniel Border. 


THE / SPEECH / AND / CONFESSION / OF / HUGH PETERS, 
/ Close Prisoner in the Tower of London; And / His Horrible Expres- 
sions and Doctrine, when / Our Glorious Soveraign was led to / 
Martyrdome./ 

With the manner how he was taken on Sunday / Night last in 
Southwark; who to save himself, / crept into bed to one Mrs. Peach 
a Quaker, / which had lain in Child-bed two days. / 

And afterwards escaped to the house of Mrs Mun, / where he was 
taken, with divers pieces of Gold, and / Silver Medals, sewed in his 
Skirts; And a strange / Almanack taken out of his Pocket. / 

London, Printed for George Horton, 1660. 


[On page 1, the title as far as the first semicolon is repeated; the 
text follows with a pious commentary on how Divine Providence 
has overruled the oppressive Puritan government, miraculously 
restoring the monarchy. Then follows the account of Peters’s arrest. 
The following, taken from pages 3-5, are the last two paragraphs 
of the pamphlet. ] 


Yet it pleased the Lord of Hoasts, to dissipate their Armed Powers, 
frustrate their Designs, and leave the Ring-leaders, stript of all Succour, 
to the Scourge of Justice. It stood with the Honour and Wisdome of 
the Most High, to restrain the Rage and Fury of Man; to glorifie Him- 
self, by delivering up these great Midianitish Oppressors, insulting 
Moabites, Philistim Lords, (with other their Confederates, who grow 
like Melons out of Dung-hils) to the Divine Hand of Justice. 
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[4] Amongst the rest, their Baalam-like Prophet and Southsayer 
Hugh Peters, is close prisoner in the Tower of London. Some diffi- 
culty there was in the discovery of him; but upon Intelligence, that 
he | ag lurked about Southwark, two Messengers were sent on 
Friday last to apprehend him; And entring the house of Mr. Broad a 
Quaker, in St. Thomas Parish, whose daughter then lay in, they searchd, 
but miss’d him, he being (according to his custom) crept into bed to 
the young woman, where the Messengers modestly forbad their search, 
she having bin delivered but two days before; And while they were 
searching at one Day a Cobler, Hugh the Firebrand escap’d from 
Childbed, leaving behind him his Cane with a Rapier in it, a Bible, and 
gray Cloak. But on Sunday night they found him at one Mr. Muns in 
the Maze, who denyed himself to be Peters, and said his name was 
Thompson, threatning the Messengers with an Action at Law for 
offering to affirm he was Hugh Peters, and therefore refused to go 
with them, till at last (being assisted by the Constable and others) they 
forced him; which he perceiving, desired he might speak privatly with 
Mrs. Mun, which they denyed, unlesse he would speak in their hear- 
ing; after which he said, I will go, but I beg for the Lords sake that 
you will not call me Mr. Peters; for, said he, if it be known that I am 
ts] Hugh Peters, the people in the street will stone me. But forcing 
him away, there was some tugging; and feeling his Skirts hard, they 
unript them, & found 5 pieces of Gold, some silver Medals, and out of 
his pocket they took his Almanack, which he was much troubled at. 
After which, they brought him to the Tower, & delivered him into the 
custody of the worthy Lieutenant Sir John Robinson; still avering his 
name was Thomson; till at last in private to Sir John he confessed who 
he was. This is St. Hugh, who when our Glorious Sovereign was led 
to Martyrdom, fell so heavy upon his righteous Soul, blaspheming him 
upon his then Text, (Psal 149. To bind their Kings in Chains &c) and 
many other sordid Notions; too wicked and prophane to be here 
recited. 


FINIS. 














Milton in Early American Schools 


By Georce F. S—NsaBAUGH 


HAT IS REALLY KNOWN about American interest in John 

Milton? asked Howard Mumford Jones more than two 
decades ago.* Since that question was posed it has become clear 
that early Americans had access to his poetry and prose.? For over 
one hundred years before the Revolution copies of his works were 
generally available, and colonial Americans often referred to his 
writings and thought. William Byrd of Westover, for instance, 
recorded in his diary an intense session with Milton’s poetry, both 
in Latin and English;* Jonathan Mayhew preached doctrines remi- 
niscent of Milton’s Defences and of The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates;* and Thomas Jefferson, in 1776, made use of Milton’s 
ecclesiastical tracts during the battle to disestablish the Church of 
England in Virginia.’ Scholars now know that by the time of the 
Declaration of Independence Milton had made a definite impres- 
sion on the American mind and that soon after the Revolution the 
reprinting of his poetry flourished. Moreover, they have clearly 
established that Milton’s influence on early American poets was 
considerable.* But how widely Milton was recognized outside 
strictly literary circles, as well as how his art and thought worked 


1“Salvaging Our Literature? The American Scholar, Il (1933), 361. The question 
also included Carlyle, Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, Tennyson, Dickens, and Oscar Wilde. 

*See Leon Howard, “Early American Copies of Milton? Huntington Library 
Bulletin, No. 7 (April 1935), 169-79. 

3The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover 1709-1712, eds. Louis B. Wright 
and Marion Tinling (Richmond, 1941), pp. 490-504. 

4John Wingate Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Revolution (Boston, 1876), 
Pp: 62, 67, 74. 


a F. Sensabaugh, “Jefferson’s Use of Milton in the Ecclesiastical Contro- 
versies of 1776; American Literature, XXVI (1955), 552-59. 


*See Leon Howard, “The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry? 
Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9 (April 1936), 63-89, and Thomas P. Haviland, 
“Hugh Henry Brackenridge and Milton’s ‘Piedmontese’ Sonnet; Notes and Queries, 
CLXXVI (1939), 243-44; “A Measure for the Early Freneau’s Debt to Milton? 
PMLA, LV (1940), 1033-40; “The Miltonic Quality of Brackenridge’s Poem on 
Divine Revelation? PMLA, LVI (1941), 588-92; and “How Well Did Poe Know 
Milton?” PMLA, LXIX (1954), 841-60. 
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their way into the fabric of American life after the break with 
England, are questions not yet fully explored. An inquiry into 
how much interest Americans took in Milton from the Revolution 
through the first quarter of the nineteenth century should there- 
fore be of considerable significance, not simply for what such an 
investigation might reveal about the fortunes of his name and 
works, but also for what it might disclose about some of the intel- 
lectual forces which helped shape America during the formative 
years of the Republic. 

Such an inquiry best begins with an examination of what citizens 
of the new Republic learned in their schools. No need exists here 
to make a sweep of post-Revolutionary War studies, or to trace the 
changes taking place in educational philosophy as the nation began 
its life of independence from England. Nor can a survey be made 
of the differences among educational systems in the separate states 
of the country. It is sufficient to say, for present purposes, that 
from the Revolution to about 1825 the art of writing and speaking 
stirred interest as never before; and this interest in turn created a 
demand for grammars, “readers;’ and “speakers; some of which 
went through as many as fifteen editions during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. Several such texts came from England and 
soon appeared under American imprints; many came from the 
hands of patriotic Americans for specific use in American schools, 
But whether they came from England and received an American 
imprint or originated in America did not very much matter. They 
were widely used and drew from a common tradition. To illustrate 
grammar and usage, for example, as well as to present proper sen- 
timents for the edification of youth, their authors turned to the 
sayings of famous men, both ancient and modern. Now if com- 
pilers of these texts called on Milton often and significantly, young 
Americans would perforce have become acquainted with his name 
and works; and if they studied their lessons with care, they would 
have been likely to carry their knowledge beyond the pages of 
books into the cultural life of the early Republic. What young 
Americans learned about Milton in school and how much of this 
knowledge they carried into their Inter years make a fascinating 
story never before told. 
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How often and for what purposes compilers called on Milton to 
testify on matters of grammar and syntax may be seen by an 
analysis of some of the more important texts of the day. Many 
other witnesses testified in these handbooks, of course; the names 
of famous authors of the western world appear on page after page. 
But very few texts omitted Milton entirely, and some of the most 
popular found occasion to quote him again and again. Milton’s 
stature as the great epic poet of England gave weight and authority 
to whatever he said. 

One of the most authoritative texts of the period, A Short Intro- 
duction to English Grammar: With Critical Notes,’ appeared in 
America as the Revolution itself got under way. Compiled by Rob- 
ert Lowth, best known to posterity as the Bishop of London, it 
quickly gained recognition and soon became a standard reference 
on the correct use of the English language. Lowth made it clear 
in his preface that the principal design of any grammar was to teach 
students how to express themselves with propriety and to judge “of 
every phrase and form of construction, whether it be right or not?” 
“The plain way of doing this,’ he went on, “is, to lay down rules, 
and to illustrate them by examples”; and “besides shewing what is 
right, the matter may be further explained by pointing out what is 
wrong” (p. viii). For such illustrations, he turned to Milton through 
his entire volume. In his discussion of substantives, for instance, 
Lowth recognized the propriety of the English language in that 
it followed nature alone in applying the distinction of masculine 
and feminine, but he also noted its advantages over most other 
languages in that, “in the poetical and rhetorical style? nouns 
“naturally neuter” could be “converted into masculine and fem- 


7 (Philadelphia, 1775). 

English texts reprinted in America between 1775 and 1825, and American texts 
published during the same period, have served as the basis of the present analysis, 
though of course a number of English books not — in America could have 
been employed in American schools. Whenever possible, reference has been made to 
first American editions, but such have often been unavailable. Some texts ran 
through as many as fifteen editions with little basic change. 

Quotations are reproduced as they appear in the textbooks themselves. 
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were widely used and drew from a common tradition. ‘To illustrate 
grammar and usage, for example, as well as to present proper sen- 
timents for the edification of youth, their authors turned to the 
sayings of famous men, both ancient and modern. Now if com- 
pilers of these texts called on Milton often and significantly, young 
Americans would perforce have become acquainted with his name 
and works; and if they studied their lessons with care, they would 
have been likely to carry their knowledge beyond the pages of 
books into the cultural life of the early Republic. What young 
Americans learned about Milton in school and how much of this 
knowledge they carried into their later years make a fascinating 
story never before told. 
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How often and for what purposes compilers called on Milton to 
testify on matters of grammar and syntax may be seen by an 
analysis of some of the more important texts of the day. Many 
other witnesses testified in these handbooks, of course; the names 
of famous authors of the western world appear on page after page. 
But very few texts omitted Milton entirely, and some of the most 
popular found occasion to quote him again and again. Milton’s 
stature as the great epic poet of England gave weight and authority 
to whatever he said. 

One of the most authoritative texts of the period, A Short Intro- 
duction to English Grammar: With Critical Notes," appeared in 
America as the Revolution itself got under way. Compiled by Rob- 
ert Lowth, best known to posterity as the Bishop of London, it 
quickly gained recognition and soon became a standard reference 
on the correct use of the English language. Lowth made it clear 
in his preface that the principal design of any grammar was to teach 
students how to express themselves with propriety and to judge “of 
every phrase and form of construction, whether it be right or not:’ 
“The plain way of doing this,’ he went on, “is, to lay down rules, 
and to illustrate them by examples”; and “besides shewing what is 
right, the matter may be further explained by pointing out what is 
wrong” (p. viii). For such illustrations, he turned to Milton through 
his entire volume. In his discussion of substantives, for instance, 
Lowth recognized the propriety of the English language in that 
it followed nature alone in applying the distinction of masculine 
and feminine, but he also noted its advantages over most other 
languages in that, “in the poetical and rhetorical style;’ nouns 
“naturally neuter” could be “converted into masculine and fem- 


7 (Philadelphia, 1775). 

English texts reprinted in America between 1775 and 1825, and American texts 
published during the same period, have served as the basis of the present analysis, 
though of course a number of English books not reprinted in America could have 
been employed in American schools. Whenever possi le, reference has been made to 
first American editions, but such have often been unavailable. Some texts ran 
through as many as fifteen editions with little basic change. 

Quotations are reproduced as they appear in the textbooks themselves. 
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inine thereby making the personification “more distinctly and 
forcibly marked: To support this principle, he quoted several 
examples, two of which came from Milton (p. 19, n. 3): 


At his command th’ uprooted Hills retir’d 

Each to his place: they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious: Heaven his wonted face renew’d, 
And with fresh flowrets hill and valley smil’d. 


Was I deceiv’d; or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 


Lowth also claimed that “whose” was often improperly used as 
the possessive of “which” and applied to persons as well as things, 
though he qualified his illustration from Milton, . 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 


with this comment: “The higher Poetry, which loves to consider 
every thing as bearing a personal character, frequently applies the 
personal possessive whose to inanimate beings” (pp. 24-25, n. 8). 
Furthermore, in his analysis of mode in the verb, Lowth explained 
“That will, possibility, liberty, obligation, &c. though expressed 
by the same verbs that are occasionally used as subjunctive auxil- 
iaries, may belong to the indicative,’ a principle which he illustrated 
(p. 32, n. 8) by Milton’s lines: 


Here we may reign secure. 


Or of th’ Eternal co-eternal beam 
May | express thee unblam’d? 


Firm they might have stood, 
Yet fell. 


But one of the most interesting constructions Lowth defended 
and found support for in Milton was “than whom)’ a locution in 
his time much discussed by grammarians and now almost manda- 
tory in speeches introducing politicians to candidacy for public 
office. The relative who, Lowth claimed (pp. 108-109), having 
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reference to no verb or preposition understood “but only to its 
antecedent, when it follows than, is always in the objective case; 
even though the pronoun, if substituted in its place, would be in 
the nominative: as, 


Beezlebub, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat. . . . 


which, if we substitute the pronoun, would be, 


‘none higher sat, than he?” 


This explanation, as well as Milton’s construction, satisfied most 
grammarians of the day, though, as later discussion will show, a 
few voices early in the nineteenth century cried out against both. 

For the most part Lowth quoted from Milton to illustrate 
abstract principles of grammar, but sometimes, while doing so, he 
found it necessary to defend Milton’s usage from the misunder- 
standings of his editors and commentators. He illustrated the “case 
absolute’ for example, by citing the lines 


God from the mount of Sinai, whose gray top 
Shall tremble, He descending, will hiself, 

In thunder, light’ning, and loud trumpet’s sound, 
Ordain them laws, 


and then noted that Richard Bentley had misconstrued the expres- 
sion, “He descending; and had suggested that it be read, “him 
descending” “This, commented Lowth (pp. 78-79, n. 8), “comes 
of forcing the English, under the rules of a foreign language, with 
which it has little concern”? Somewhat later, in an analysis of 
conjunctions and case, he again pointed out how Bentley had 
misunderstood Milton when he suggested that the lines, 


Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I, 


should be made to read, in the crucial part, “make such as me?’ Such 
a reading would be a plain misunderstanding of English, Lowth 
contended, the syntax here necessarily requiring “make such as I’ 
since the pronoun is not governed by the verb “make” but stands 
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in the nominative case as the subject of the understood verb “am? 
that is, “to make others such as / am” (pp. 107-108, n. 5). It would 
be false to say that Lowth always found in Milton illustrations of 
proper grammar and syntax or defended his usage. In accordance 
with the design of his text, he excerpted many quotations from 
Milton and other authors to point out what was wrong. But the 
weight of Milton’s authority lay through a good part of his 
Grammar, and young Americans thereby saw Milton’s name often 
and became acquainted with lines of his poetry. 

Within the decade after the appearance of Lowth’s Grammar 
in Philadelphia, Noah Webster published his important and widely 
used Institute of the English Language, Part II of which, concern- 
ing grammar and syntax, came out in 1784. A few years before 
this time, Ralph Harrison had issued his Rudiments of English 
Grammar, in which he referred to Milton in a number of exercises, 
though not as often as had Lowth before him. Harrison employed 
Milton first in a lesson on “transposition: “It will be an useful 
exercise to the scholar to resolve a transposed sentence into its 
natural arrangement; as for instance the beginning of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost}? Harrison stated; and then he reproduced the six 
initial lines of the epic, followed by an alteration of the first line 
into its natural order. He concluded this particular lesson with the 
citation of two more lines, both of which he transposed; and, under 
“Exercises of False Construction? gave an example from Milton, 
“T have chose?’ But this was the extent to which Harrison found 
Milton useful, though no doubt he held him in high esteem, since, 
in an example under “conjunctions,’ he said: “I think Milton as 
great a poet as Virgil’* Noah Webster, however, could find no 
ground for such praise; indeed, in his early works he reacted 
violently against Milton and reproduced lines from his poems to 
illustrate constructions which Americans should avoid. 

Webster found such constructions in A Short Introduction to 
English Grammar and reproduced them in an appendix to the 
second part of his Grammatical Institute under the heading of 
“Critical Notes by Dr. Lowth”’ Here Webster simply presented, 


8 (Wilmington, [1788]), pp. 59, 90, 41. The first edition appeared in 1777. 
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sometimes verbatim, a number of Lowth’s notations on Milton and 
other authors which explained and illustrated various kinds of 
improprieties. “Some writers have used ye as the objective case 
plural of the pronoun of the second person, very improperly, and 
ungrammatically, Lowth had stated; and to clarify this kind of 
error he had cited lines from Shakespeare, Prior, and Milton, the 
example from Paradise Lost being “His wrath which one day will 
destroy ye both’ “Milton uses the same manner of expression in 
a few other places of his Paradise Lost; Webster continued from 
Lowth, “and more frequently in his Poems.’ Lowth had also claimed 
that “Double comparatives and superlatives are improper,’ a state- 
ment which he followed, among several examples, with lines from 
I] Penseroso: 


But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him, that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The Cherub contemplation.*° 


Webster copied all this down, including the illustration itself; and 
somewhat later took from Lowth several strictures against Milton 
and others concerning the “Jmproper use of the past time for the 
participle? as seen in the lines “He would have spoke” and “Words 
interwove with sighs found out their way;’ both of which came 
from Paradise Lost, as well as in several other expressions taken 
from Comus, Eikonoklastes, Paradise Regained, and Samson Ago- 
nistes." Webster found more in Lowth’s notes which he saw fit 
to include in his own Institute, but one more example will suffice. 
The “formation of adverbs in general with the comparative and 
superlative terminations seem to be improper,’ or at least “almost 
obsolete; though sometimes “allowable in poetry,’ he copied from 
Lowth, a principle which he illustrated by citing Milton’s lines: 


Scepter and pow’r thy giving, I assume; 
And gladlier shall resign.” 


°A Grammatical Institute of the English Language: Part Second (Hartford, 1790), 
p. 81. 


10lbid., p. 82. 
bid., p. 85. 
12Ibid., p. 86. 
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Webster thus presented in 1784 only examples from Milton illus- 
trating improper usage, though sometime before 1807 he changed 
his views. For by this time, as later details will show, he was pleased 
to cite Milton often and to refer to him as an authority on the 
idiomatic and effective use of the English language. But even in 
the second part of his Institute, however critical he was of Milton’s 
grammar and syntax, he brought Milton’s name and works to the 
attention of students; and this, in turn, helped spread a knowledge 
of Milton through the Republic. 

If Webster could discover in Milton much to blame, G. Neville 
Ussher, whose Elements of English Grammar appeared in America 
by 1790, could find only praise. Ussher quarreled, to be sure, with 
the ambiguity of the possessives in these lines from Paradise Lost; 


Adam, the godliest man, of men since born, 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters, Eve,’* 


but in his analysis of verbs he found that Milton excellently sup- 
ported his views. The auxiliary, he claimed, “may often stand at 
a distance from the Participle to which it belongs; a usage which 
he exemplified with the expression, 
Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 


“In this example; Ussher gratuitously continued, “the Participle 
clad is separated by several intermediate words from its Auxiliary 
had” (p. 41). Moreover, as he expanded his discussion he enunciated 
the principle that the “Infinite Mood generally follows Verbs, 
Substantives, and Adjectives; which he substantiated with two 
examples, one from Paradise Regained: 

What wonder then, if I delight to hear, 

Her dictate from thy mouth. 


In this construction, Ussher explained, “to hear is the Infinitive 
Mood, Present Tense, after the Verb delight” (pp. 47-48). Grammar 


13The Elements of English Grammar, Methodically Arranged for the Assistance 
of Young Persons (Exeter, 1796), p. 257. 
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and syntax, however, seemed to interest Ussher less than rhetoric; 
accordingly, he devoted a good deal of time to an analysis of 
figurative language and devices of speech. 

Milton appeared again and again in this part of Ussher’s text. In 
explaining the effectiveness of the simile, for example, Ussher 
cited five lines from Paradise Lost in which Milton had compared 
the fallen angels with oaks or pines blasted by lightning. “The 
same poet compares Satan, in his superiority over the other fallen 
angels, to a tower,’ Ussher went on. “He afterwards compares 
him in his degraded and ruined state to the Sun, obscured by a 
mist or eclipsed by the Moon’’ Ussher here inserted (pp. 88-89), 
in illustration of his statement, twelve lines from Paradise Lost, 
beginning 

He above the rest 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower. 


Moreover, to illustrate metaphor Ussher cited (pp. 90-91), among 
others, three examples from Paradise Lost, all of them together 
comprising eight lines; and to show the effectiveness of antithesis, 
he chose four examples from Milton, one of which, 


If much converse perhaps 
Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield: 
For solitude is sometimes best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return, 


he prefaced by saying that “Adam supposes solitude the best 
society, because it disposes us to enjoy society” (p. 97). 
Prefacing his examples with a short comment grew on Ussher 
as he developed his text. After choosing four illustrations from 
Milton to clarify personification, for instance, all of which totaled 
fifteen lines, he turned to a discussion of the apostrophe, feeling 
compelled, as he gave each illustration, to say something about the 
sentiment expressed. “Adam in his first surprize after his creation 
thus apostrophizes every thing he sees; declared Ussher, intro- 
ducing the lines beginning, “Thou sum, fair light’’ In like manner, 
Ussher introduced two more selections from Paradise Lost, one 
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of which, commencing “Why comes not death,’ concerns Adam’s 
lament after his transgression, the other, starting with “Must I 
leave thee, paradise;’ Eve’s sorrow at the thought of departing 
from Eden (pp. 100-103). Sometimes Ussher simply described the 
passages he reproduced, as in the foregoing examples and in the 
selections he picked to illustrate “Interrogation, which he headed 
“The serpent in his temptation of Eve uses frequent interrogations” 
and “Abdiel thus expostulates with Satan” (p. 104). But other times 
Ussher offered to evaluate the selections he employed for illustra- 
tive purposes. Introducing one of the three examples from Milton 
illustrating “Exclamation,” he declared that “In the following verses 
the exclamations upon the future change in Eve’s condition are 
pathetic” (pp. 105-106); and heading one of the two examples 
from Milton showing “Amplification? he stated that “Adam’s con- 
sternation, when he heard of Eve’s having eaten the forbidden fruit, 
is thus described; and his dropping the garland, which he was 
preparing for her, is finely imaged” (pp. 106-107). In all these 
analyses, of course, Ussher leaned on other well-known writers; 
but he relied on Milton so often that students during the early 
years of the Republic could hardly escape becoming acquainted 
with many passages of Paradise Lost. They must have inferred, 
too, that Milton was one of the greatest of poets, appearing as 
he did so many times in illustration of figures of speech. 

Within ten years after the appearance of Ussher’s text in 
America, Lindley Murray published his English Grammar under 
an American imprint.* A native of America, Murray had gone to 
England for his health but lived long enough to publish a series 
of books which, without much doubt, became some of the most 
widely used texts of the day. It has been estimated that his English 
Grammar alone, together with adaptations of it, sold close to a 
million and one half copies in America during the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century. In this most popular text Murray 
referred to Milton often. In his explanation of the use of “whose” 
as the possessive of “which;’ for instance, he quoted the lines open- 


14English Grammar, Adapted to the Different Classes of Learners (New York, 
1810). 
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ing Paradise Lost (p. 63), even as Lowth had done; and he cited 
the line, “Terms of peace were none vouchsaf’d)’ to clarify the 
number of “none” (p. 68). Moreover, in his English Exercises, 
adapted to his Grammar,* he gave as an example of agreement 
between subject and verb the following: 

Him destroy’d, 


Or was to what may work his utter loss, 
All this will soon follow. 


But Murray found Milton more congenial in his discussions of 
prosody than in his analysis of grammatical forms; references to 
Paradise Lost are scattered through his entire explication of poetry. 

Murray included in his section on prosody a rendering of the 
first lines of Paradise Lost as prose. “A stranger to the poem;’ he 
then said, “would not easily discover that this was verse; but would 
take it for poetical prose:’ To set matters right, Murray next repro- 
duced the opening lines in verse form, “as to make every line 
sensible to the ear”;’® and somewhat later he proceeded to show, 
through many examples, the artistry with which Milton had 
wedded sound and sense. “In the following instance;’ he pointed 
out, “the vast dimensions of Satan are shown by an uncommon 
succession of long syllables, which detain us to survey the huge 
arch fiend, in his fixed posture”: 


S6 strétch’d oiit hige in léngth the arch fiend lay. 


Turning next to “the power of a Trochee beginning a line, when 
succeeded by an Iambus;’ Murray cited the lines, 


and sheer within 
Lights 6n his féet; as when a prowling wolf 
+ Leaps o’ér thé fénce with ease into thé fold. 


The trochee beginning the second line, Murray continued in 
explanation of his contention, “shows Satan in the act of lighting: 
the Iambus that follows, fixes him?’ Murray found such explication 


English Exercises, Adapted to Murray's English Grammar (New York, 1812), 
P- §2- 
16 English Grammar, p. 250. 
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so fascinating that he went on to furnish further details. “The 
same artifice; he maintained, “in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf—‘leap o’ér thé fénce’—But as the mere act of 
leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance to be attended 
to, but also the facility with which it is done, this is strongly 
marked, not only by the smooth foot which follows—‘with éase’— 
itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot—‘intd thé fdld’—which indeed carries the wolf—‘with éase 
into thé fold?” (p. 255). 

As Murray developed his theory of prosody, he found that 
Milton allowed him to say about all that he needed to say. What 
could better illustrate the effective use of the caesura than the lines, 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day” or the sweet approach of even or morn? 


Here, Murray declared, “the caesura after the first semipede Day, 
stops us unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author’s loss, the loss of sight” (p. 256). To 
bring his discussion of prosody toward a close, Murray selected 
another passage from Paradise Lost—a passage which, he maintained 
(p. 256), encompassed “the united powers of many of the prin- 


ciples” he had just explained: 


Dire was the tossing” ” déep the groans” Déspair” 
Ténded the sick” busiest from couch to couch” 
And ovér thém triamphant death” his dart” 
Shook” but délayed to strike. 


These lines indeed illustrated most of the principles Murray pre- 
sented; and, though he referred to other poets, Milton dominated 
this particular analysis. No other writer served Murray as wells in 
his discussion of poetic technique. 

In the appendix to his English Grammar, Murray turned to 
miscellaneous matters, and here too he found Milton helpful. Under 
the heading “Of the Strength of a Sentence?’ he analyzed and evalu- 
ated a selection from Of Education, showing how Milton had been 
able to produce harmony, an essential quality of a well-formed 
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period. To do this, he reproduced the selection itself: “We shall 
conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, at the first ascent; but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming’ “Every thing in this sentence’ Murray commented, 
“conspires to promote harmony. The words are well chosen; full 
of liquids, and soft sounds; /aborious, smooth, green, goodly, melo- 
dious, charming; and these words so artfully arranged, that, were 
we to alter the situation of any one of them, we should, presently, 
be sensible of the melody’s suffering” (pp. 311-12). But in his 
appendix, as well as in the main part of his text, Murray seemed 
to be less interested in Milton’s prose than in his poetry. He found 
“personification” excellently illustrated in the passages from Para- 
dise Lost beginning “Earth trembled from her entrails” and “Thou 
sun, said I, fair light!” And under “hyperbole” he reproduced 
the famous soliloquy of Satan, commencing “Me miserable? A 
feeling of terror produced the personification in the first example, 
Murray contended, whereas love, terror, amazement, indignation, 
and grief, throwing the mind into confusion, aggravate their object 
and hence make for the hyperbole in the third. Furthermore, 
Murray continued, the last passage contains “nothing but what is 
natural and proper,’ exhibiting, as it does, “the picture of a mind 
agitated with rage and despair” (pp. 323, 328-29). What Americans 
gained from such comments is unknown, but it is certain that 
Murray’s English Grammar exposed them often to Milton. It 
would have been strange had they not remembered Paradise Lost 
as a very sun of poems, outshining all other masterpieces. 
Murray’s English Grammar apparently dominated the field 
during the first part of the nineteenth century, but from time to 
time other books appeared on the market, the authors of which 
also turned to Milton for exercises in grammar and usage. Daniel 
Adams, for example, in The Thorough Scholar, repeated lines 
from the first part of Paradise Lost to illustrate “whose” as the 
possessive of “which? even as Lowth and Murray had done;*" and 
somewhat later in his text he discussed at length the “than whom” 


17 (Leominster, 1803), p. 55. 
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construction, quoting the well-known description of Beelzebub 
and Lowth’s comment upon it, though Adams himself thought 
that the remark of the bishop might be erroneous, despite the fact 
that it had been adopted by nearly all the grammarians of the time 
(pp. 86-87). Following Adams, Eldad Dewey published The 
American Instructor, a text which opened with lines from Paradise 
Lost, prefaced by a statement that they followed “the order of 
Mr. Alexander’s Syntax” and were designed to exercise students 
“in the Rules? Dewey included one other selection from Paradise 
Lost for parsing, and, in a later lesson, two lengthy passages for 
vocabulary study."* But one of the most interesting texts to appear 
early in the nineteenth century came from the pen of Noah Web- 
ster, who now, a quarter century after the publication of his 
Grammatical Institute, found in Milton many expressions which 
he considered examples of proper and effective usage. Upon this 
new book A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the English 
Language,” he lavished a great deal of care, though it failed to 
achieve the popularity of his earlier volumes. 

Webster stated in his preface that he had constructed his 
Grammar upon his researches into “ancient English” and upon 
his reading of modern books. In consequence of this second activity, 
he mentioned many famous figures of literature, and naturally 
Milton appeared. It is unnecessary to recount the many times he 
called on Milton to support his contentions, for he restated in his 
own way and sometimes corrected what might be found in Murray 
or Lowth; but it is interesting to see some of his interpretations of 
grammatical structure and the way he came by his conclusions, 
particularly when he referred to lines of Milton’s poems to illus- 
trate his contentions. Early in the book he directed attention to 
the function of “whose? a word which he declared was “equally 
applicable to persons as to things:’ In a note, he then cited Dr. 
Johnson and Bishop Lowth, the latter of whom had referred to 
Dryden, Milton (‘the tree whose mortal taste’), and Addison, 
after which Webster added: “The truth is, who and its inflections 
are a part of the primitive language” (p. 377). This claim allowed 

18 (Bennington, 1805), pp. [3], 8, 128-36. 

19 (New Haven, 1807). 
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Webster to conclude that the use of “whose” in reference to a 
thing, as seen in Milton’s line, for example, was correct gram- 
matically and not simply poetically, as earlier grammarians had 
often maintained. 

But Webster found Milton helpful not only in illustrating prin- 
ciples of grammar; he discovered in his poetry idiomatic construc- 
tions which make English at once both precise and expressive. In 
his analysis of attributes, for instance, Webster pointed to such 
word pairs as slow-slowly, exact-exactly, and the like, and explained 
how the use of one or the other made a difference in meaning. 
To support his contention, he cited many examples, the one from 
Milton being 


Heaven opened wide her ever during gates, 


which he said illustrated, along with others, one of the “most 
common, as well as most beautiful idioms of our language” (pp. 
158-59). So taken was Webster by the way Milton had expressed 
himself through this kind of idiom that he cited two more lines: 


I made him just and right — 
He drew not nigh unheard — 


Furthermore, in a note expanding his treatment of intransitive verbs, 
Webster turned to Milton for examples of the idiom in which 
certain nouns following the verb are not the objects but simply 
name the result of the verb or are related to it, as in “And on their 
hinges grate harsh thunder? “And rivers run potable gold “The 
crisped brooks ran nectar;’ “Groves whose rich trees wept odorous 
gums and balm,’ and “Grin a ghastly smile” (p. 171). Sometimes, to 
be sure, Webster thought that Milton had slipped into Latin idiom, 
as in the locution “Nor did he not perceive them”; for this, Webster 
opined, was not an expression agreeable to English. In addition to 
this, he remarked in a note that “Milton seems to have understood 
Latin better than English” (pp. 191-92 and n.). But in the main 
Webster found Milton so congenial to his purpose that when it 
came time to-illustrate, in his discussion of tense, how easy it is for 
the imagination to substitute an ancient author’s name for his works 
and speak of him as living, he contrived the following sentence: 
“Milton resembles Homer in sublimity and invention, as Pope 
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resembles Virgil, in smoothness of versification” (pp. 74-75). If 
in his Institute Webster failed to give Milton proper attention, in 
his Philosophical and Practical Grammar he made up for his 
former neglect. Milton was now presented to students not as a 
breaker of grammatical rules, but as a writer who so used the 
English language that his lines could be referred to as examples of 
effective construction. | 

Before the end of the period of the early Republic two more 
texts, neither of great significance, included Milton among their 
examples. William Cobbett’s A Grammar of the English Language 
was intended for the use of schools and of young persons but 
particularly for “Soldiers, Sailors, Apprentices, and Plough-Boys’’ 
One of the distinguishing marks of this book was Cobbett’s vigorous 
attack on the “than whom” construction, which had been accepted 
by Lowth and by other grammarians partly because Milton had 
employed it in the description of Beezlebub. Going straight to the 
point, Cobbett asked, “What is meant by Milton?” and without 
hesitation he answered: “ “Than Belzebub none sat higher, except 
Satan: And, when, in order to avoid the repetition of the word 
Belzebub, the relative becomes necessary, the full construction 
must be, ‘no devil sat higher than who sat, except Satan’; and not, 
‘no devil sat higher than whom sat:” “The supposition; Cobbett 
went on, “that there can be a noun, or pronoun, which has refer- 
ence to mo verb, and no preposition, is certainly a mistake’”*° But 
if Cobbett found the “than whom” construction unacceptable, 
E. Cobb, in his Elements of the English Language, could approve 
it. After citing Milton’s lines containing the expression, he gave 
this ingenious explanation: “No one sat higher than he did, except 
Satan. The objective case of the pronoun is not governed by the 
conjunction than or as. Whom, in this quotation, is the objective 


case of the pronoun without a governing word:”? The position 


20(New York, 1818), pp. 106-107. 


21(Boston, 1820), p. 77. Sinclair Lewis, in Elmer Gantry (New York, 1927), 
pp. 9-10, noted the acceptance as well as the singular quality of the “than whom” 
construction when he wrote: “Even the President, the Rev. Dr. Willoughby 
Quarles, formerly pastor of the Rock of Ages Baptist Church of Moline, IIl., than 
whom no man ed written more about the necessity of baptism by immersion, in 


fact in every way a thoroughly than-whom figure. . . ’ 
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Cobb took, of course, finally won favor, or at any rate the expres- 
sion “than whom” became acceptable idiom. And though the 
locution was used before Milton’s time and by other men of stature 
afterwards, its acceptance clearly stemmed in some measure from 
the fact that Milton employed it and that grammarians deferred 
to his fame. 

Perhaps it was this very deference to Milton that led N. G. 
Dufief, a grammarian of the French language, to say, upon his 
arrival in Philadelphia from the West Indies in 1793, that in his 
extreme anxiousness to learn English he “purchased such books, 
as were thought likely to be most conducive to that attainment,’ 
and these “chiefly consisted of the works of the three great English 
historians, with those of Thomson and Milton, two grammars for 
the advantage of the French, Boyer’s dictionary (in quarto), and 
Sheridan’s for pronunciation:’’ For lack of books, coupled with 
other troubles, Dufief resorted to nature for the study of language 
and there found what he sought, but before this romantic discov- 
ery it is clear that he knew where to turn. With many other gram- 
marians, he saw Milton as a special witness for the study of 
language. Indeed, so widely was Milton used by compilers of texts 
that citizens of the early Republic could not help becoming 
acquainted with his name and works. Milton’s earlier audiences 
might have been fit though few; but now, through the medium of 
textbooks, he appeared often and significantly before the eyes of 
the many. 


Il 


Even as grammarians turned to Milton in the early years of the 
Republic, so also did compilers of rhetorics, “speakers? and “read- 
ers.” He appeared with Quintilian and Cicero in the revival of 
classical rhetoric, furnished pieces for recitation in classes of 
elocution, and presented choice sentiments for study in courses 
of literature. Few authors proved to be as versatile as Milton in 
influential texts of the day. 

One of the first books of the period to emphasize the importance 


*2Nature Displayed, in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man (Philadelphia, 
1804), I, xi. 
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of oral delivery was James Burgh’s The Art of Speaking, which 
appeared under an American imprint as early as 1775.”* Popular 
in college and society libraries at Brown University from 1788 to 
1800, this book went through many American editions and made 
a great impact on the elocutionary movement of the nineteenth 
century. Burgh addressed himself chiefly to the art of relating 
gesture and tone to subject matter. So as to insure this proper 
relationship he analyzed, in a substantial introductory part, the 
way bodily movement and tonal inflection can best express human 
emotions. “Modesty; he declared, “or submission, bends the body 
forward; levels the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet, of the 
superior character:’ And accompanying such gestures, he continued, 
the voice should be “Jow, the tone submissive, and words few! 
In like manner, Burgh described the way courage, boasting, pride, 
and authority should be affected, to name but a few of his many 
examples. Moreover, he believed that a natural genius for delivery 
supposes only an ear, not always a musical ear; and he claimed 
that he had “never heard poetry, particularly that of Milton, better 
spoken, than by a gentleman, who yet had so little discernment 
in music,’ that he had often told him that “the grinding of knives 
entertained him as much as Handel’s organ” (p. 10). Such an 
observation hardly inspires confidence in Burgh’s judgment, nor 
do his instructions on how to read Paradise Lost appeal to the 
modern reader; but men such as Burgh apparently influenced 
classes in elocution for over one hundred years. Some of his instruc- 
tions still sound familiar to those who attended school at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, as a glance at his rubrics will 
reveal. 
Burgh entitled Lesson XXIII, “Adoration; under which he 

reproduced “Milton’s Morning Hymn,’ accompanied by detailed 

23English texts printed in America and American texts have served as the basis of 
this part of the investigation. It should be noted, however, that a number of English 
rhetorics and readers not printed in America influenced the course of rhetoric and 
— in American schools. Some of these texts relied on Milton for illustrative 
material. 

For a discussion of the influence of English books on American texts, see the His- 
tory of Speech Education in America, ed. Karl R. Wallace (New York, 1954), pp. 
80-104, 105-26. 

*4The Art of Speaking (Baltimore, 1804), p. 19. 
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instructions on how the passage should be read (pp. 87-89 and 
n.). This selection, it should be recalled, beginning “These are 
thy glorious works;’ is an address to God, praising Him for all His 
works, such as the sun, the moon, and the stars. In the margin by 
the selection, Burgh indicated how gesture and tone should change 
as the lines were recited. The first line, for instance, should be read 
with an expression of “Veneration”; and from here the speaker 
moved, successively, through “Admiration;’ “Veneration;’ “Love, 
with Veneration,’ “Sacred Rapture; “Admiration? “Lowly Sub- 
mission; “Rapture; to “Profound Submission? with which he 
brought the passage to a close. But Burgh believed that even these 
detailed instructions hardly sufficed, for he went ahead to qualify 
further the emotion of admiration, saying that the line beginning 
“Thou Sun” should be read “a little more orerotundo, or full- 
mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the stupendous greatness 
of a world of fire, equal as supposed by astronomers, to a million 
of earths.’ Such instructions, if followed, would undoubtedly make 
for an animated reading of Milton, but Burgh’s emphasis seems 
to lie more on sound than on sense. His aim, apparently, was more 
to affect or to astound than to open up new meaning or insight. 

Burgh included in his Art of Speaking eight more such lessons 
from Milton, the headings of which indicate the lines he selected, 
as well as the mood to be affected when they were read: (1) Lesson 
XXXVIII: Anger. Threatening: “Satan’s speech to Death, stopping 
his passage through the gates of hell; with the answer? (2) Lesson 
XXXIX: Deprecation. Recollection: “The speech of Sin to Satan, 
to prevent an hostile encounter between the latter and Death; with 
the effect of her speech’ (3) Lesson XLI: Reflection. On Lost 
Happiness. Self-Condemnation. Horror. Desperation: “‘Satan’s 
Soliloquy’ (4) Lesson XLVIII: Joy. Trouble. Flattery. Daring. 
Fear. Romantic Imagination: “Eve’s Account of her troublesome 
Dream’ (5) Lesson LVI: Affection. Joy. Fear of Offending. Grati- 
tude: “A speech of Apa to Eve?’ (6) Lesson LXIX: Consultation: 
“The Speech of Satan, in his infernal palace of Pandemonium, 
in which he proposes to the consideration of his angels, in what 
manner it would be proper to proceed, in consequence of their 
defeat, and fall’ (7) Lesson LXX: Fierceness. Desperation: “The 
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Speech of the fallen angel Motocn, exciting the infernal crew to 
renew the war against the Messiah’ (8) Lesson LXXI: Considera- 
tion. Dissuasion. Diffidence: “The Speech of the fallen angel 
BELIAL, in answer to the foregoing:®* In view of the popularity of 
Burgh’s book, these lessons must have attracted a great number of 
Americans during the early years of the Republic. At the very 
least, they made Milton known; and perhaps some choicer wits, in 
following Burgh’s instructions, learned a good deal of Milton by 
heart. 

Within a few years after the publication of Burgh’s book, 
Thomas Sheridan issued A Rhetorical Grammar of the English 
Language. This text—possibly the one to which Dufief referred 
when he spoke of his desire to learn pronunciation—was also 
popular in college and society libraries at Brown University from 
1788 to 1800, and afterwards was widely circulated in America. 
Sheridan employed Milton sparingly, but he demonstrated that, in 
the recitation of poetry, recognition of the caesura lends meaning 
to the lines; and he chose two examples from Paradise Lost to 
support his contention. The first example, properly marked for 
reading, he reproduced as follows: 


Of Eve, whose eye” darted contagious fire. 


“Now in prose;’ Sheridan explained, “there could not properly 
be a comma after the word eye, from its close connection with 
the following verb; but in verse, remove the cesural pause, and 
the metre is utterly destroyed:’ From here, Sheridan went on to 
examine another line, 


And from about her” shot darts of desire— 


about which he said that if read as marked, “with the pause in the 
middle of the line, it ceases to be verse’ If properly read, how- 
ever, that is, with the caesura placed after the word shot, the “metre 
is not only preserved, but the expression much enforced, by the 
unexpected trochee following the pause, which, as it were, shoots 
out the darts with uncommon force?’** 


25]bid., pp. 123, 124, 126-28, 144-46, 162-63, 218-19, 219-215 221-24. 
26 (Philadelphia, 1783), p. 126. 
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But if Sheridan used Milton sparingly, the same cannot be said 
of William Scott, whose Lessons in Elocution, which appeared in 
America by 1786, included extensive quotations from Paradise 
Lost. As an example of “emphasis,” for instance, he gave the famous 
line, “Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven”; and under 
“Lessons in Reading” he reproduced the selection from Paradise 
Lost beginning, “Now came still evening on, and twilight gray;’ 
which he called “Evening in Paradise described:’ Under the same 
general heading, Scott included “Milton’s Lamentation for the 
Loss of his Sight,’ beginning with “Hail, holy light”; a good part 
of L’Allegro;, “Adam and Eve’s Morning Hymn; “The Creation 
of the World,’ and the “Overthrow of the Rebel Angels,’ the latter 
three commencing, respectively, with “These are thy glorious 
works;’ “Meanwhile the Son,’ and “So spake the Son” Moreover, 
under “Lessons in Speaking,’ Scott gave the famous speeches of 
Moloch and Belial, and in an Appendix illustrated “Suspension” and 
“Parenthesis” with lines from Paradise Lost.*" Scott’s text became 
extremely popular after its appearance in 1786 and remained a 
standard work until 1823, when, as later analysis will show, it was 
supplanted by John Pierpont’s The American First Class Book. 

But in the meanwhile, other texts appeared on the American 
scene, some of them even more widely used than Scott’s. Among 
these was Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
which, though not issued under an American imprint until the early 
1790's, was ordered by the Brown University Library in 1783, 
was adopted as a text by Yale in 1785 and by Harvard in 1788, and 
by 1803 had become one of the most popular books on rhetoric 
in American colleges. Blair found Milton particularly helpful. He 
quoted from his poetry to exemplify both “sublimity in objects” 
and “‘sublimity in writing:’** Indeed, in a short critique of Paradise 
Lost, he claimed that “Milton’s great and distinguished excellence 
is, his sublimity;’ adding that “In this, perhaps, he excels Homer” 
(II, 374). 

So sublime a poet could and did furnish Blair with many choice 

27(Stockbridge, 1808), pp. 248-50, 259-60, 260-62, 264-65, 273-74, 274-75, 340-341, 


341-43, 399, 401. 
*8 (Philadelphia, 1793), I, 47, 66. 
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examples of rhetorical devices. In his discussion of the “Structure 
of Sentences,’ for instance, Blair pointed out how in “most lan- 
guages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed, as to 
carry some affinity to the sound which they signify”; and in 
illustration of this propensity he quoted lines from Paradise Lost 
depicting the “Harsh thunder” of hell’s doors in contrast to the 
“harmonious sound” of Heaven’s “ever-during gates” turning on 
their “golden hinges” (I, 246). Moreover, in his analysis of the 
two kinds of hyperbole—one purely descriptive, the other grow- 
ing out of the passions—he reproduced Satan’s soliloquy, saying 
that this moving meditation, however hyperbolical, stemmed from 
great passion and hence contained nothing but what was “natural 
and proper” (I, 293). Furthermore, in his discussion of “Personi- 
fication,’ of which he recognized several degrees, Blair turned 
again to Paradise Lost. The delineation of inanimate objects as if 
they were alive he found in the lines beginning, “So saying, her 
rash hand, in evil hour? about which he said: “No personification, 
in any author, is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
occasion.’ The “third and highest degree” of personification, that 
is, the representation of inanimate objects “not only as feeling and 
acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and listening when we 
address ourselves to them;’ he discovered in “that moving and 
tender address which Eve makes to paradise, just before she is 
compelled to leave it:’ This address, beginning with the line “Oh! 
unexpected stroke, worse than of death,’ Blair reproduced, saying 
of it that this “is altogether the real language of nature, and of 
female passion” (I, 302-305). 

Blair continued to use and to compliment Milton through the 
whole of his text. In his treatment of “Pronunciation of a Dis- 
course; he cited the lines opening with “What in me is dark” to 
show how sense, not sound, should govern oral presentation (II, 
153); and in his criticism of “Descriptive Poetry; he argued that 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso were the “richest and most remarkable” 
of all poems of this style in the English language, in support of 
which opinion he quoted lines from the latter poem and concluded: 
“Here, there are no unmeaning general expressions; all is particular; 
all is picturesque; nothing forced or exaggerated” (II, 289-90). It 
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is not surprising, in view of such acclaim, that Blair should state 
categorically that if at some times Milton “falls much below him- 
self, at other times he rises above every poet, of the ancient or 
modern world” (II, 376). 

On the heels of Blair’s Lectures came William Enfield’s The 
Speaker, appearing first in America in 1795, just twenty-one years 
after its publication in England. Enfield’s text seemed to catch 
popular fancy and soon became, along with Burgh’s Art of Speak- 
ing and Sheridan’s Rhetorical Grammar, one of the most used books 
in the libraries of Brown University at the turn of the century. 
With a view to facilitating “the improvement of youth in reading 
and speaking,’ Enfield gathered lines “from the best English 
writers” and placed them under proper headings. As an example 
of emphasis, he too quoted the famous line from Paradise Lost, 
“Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven”; and under 
“Descriptive Pieces” he included L’Allegro and I] Penseroso (pp. 
224-31). Moreover, under “Pathetic Pieces” he reproduced two 
lengthy selections from Paradise Lost, the first from the initial part 
of Book V, which he entitled “Morning Hymn? the second from 
Book IV, which he called “Satan’s Soliloquy” (pp. 264-68). These 
passages, mentioned often by grammarians, became stock in trade 
among several compilers early in the nineteenth century, though 
Caleb Bingham failed to place them in his popular Columbian 
Orator, which came out in 1797. He did include, however, Milton’s 
account of the heavenly victory over the rebels, which he named 
“Christ Triumphant over the Apostate Angels:’*° 

Following Bingham, Lindley Murray issued a series of readers, 
all but one of which embraced selections from Milton, some of 
them of considerable length. In the Preface to The English Redder, 
Murray succinctly stated that the purpose of his text was-“to 
improve youth in the art of reading; to meliorate their language 
and sentiments; and to inculcate some of the most important prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue: In pursuit of these goals, Murray 


*°The Speaker (Boston, 1795), p. X. 
80 (Boston, 1817), pp. 100-101. 
°1(New York, 1799), sig. Az. 
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found it profitable to refer to the opening lines of Paradise Lost in 
his discussion of emphasis, and in Part II of his text, under the title 
of “Discourse between Adam and Eve, retiring to rest;’ he included 
the well-known passage from Book IV describing our first parents’ 
evening worship before they passed to the bower of nuptial bliss, 
though his delicacy forced him to omit the lines telling how Eve 
first came to Adam clad in her beauty alone—an omission justified 
by his policy “to avoid every expression and sentiment, that might 
gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, offend the eye or 
ear of innocence: He laid no censuring hand, however, on the 
lines from Book IX beginning “O Woman, best are all things as 
the will? a passage which he placed under “Didactic Pieces” and 
described as “Adam’s Advice to Eve, to avoid temptation” (pp. 
286-87); and in his Sequel to the English Reader, which came out 
in 1800, he included “Night Described;’ comprised of lines com- 
mencing “Now came still even’ng on, and twilight gray,’ as well as 
a short biographical sketch of Milton, in which he claimed that 
Paradise Lost “constitutes the glory and boast of English literature; 
a work that, notwithstanding the severity of criticism, may be 
ranked among the noblest efforts of human genius.’** A year later, 
when Murray compiled his Introduction to the English Reader, he 
failed to find any use for this most noble effort of human genius, 
an omission perhaps accounted for by the fact that this new book 
was designed for the “younger” class of student. Murray must 
have felt, with Robert Ross, that boys, without any previous 
acquaintance with prose authors, “mangle and murder the poets 
in the most shocking manner, just as a child who should be put 
upon reading Mitton’s ParapiseE Lost, as soon as he had gone thro’ 
his spelling book’ 

Most compilers, however, could not share such misgivings with 
Robert Ross. With the opening of the nineteenth century, Daniel 
Staniford presented to American schools The Art of Reading,® a 
book reminiscent of Burgh’s Art of Speaking. Staniford went 


82]bid., pp. xiv, 272-75, sig. A3. 

33 (New York, 1811), pp. 220, 343. 

84The American Grammar (Hartford, 1782), p. xiv. 
35 (Boston, 1817). 
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beyond Burgh, however, in that he claimed in an introductory 
comment to his selections from Paradise Lost that the “Reading 
of Milton with propriety requires a method peculiar to itself” For 
in Milton’s style, Staniford continued, are a “pomp of sound and 
energy of expression, which, if rightly done, demands from him 
who attempts to read it, a full, deep, level tone of voice, added to 
a kind of grandeur of utterance, look and manner’ Indeed, Stani- 
ford went on, one of the chief characteristics of Paradise Lost is 
“An uncommon elevation and sublimity of diction’ though he 
immediately declared that “in many places where the sentiment 
require it, Milton softens into tenderness, and melts into the most 
heart-rending pathetic” (p. 227). To insure a proper reading of 
Milton, therefore, Staniford offered a rubric of instruction for 
each selection. 

Staniford’s first lesson from Milton opened with the moving 
words of Satan as he approached his son, Death, at the Gates of 
Hell, “Wuence, and what art thou, execrable shape;’ and closed 
with Death’s reply, “Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt 
before?’ This selection should be read, Staniford advised, with 
“boldness” in “look and manner’; but a note at the bottom of the 
page qualified this instruction, saying that the first words of Death’s 
answer, “To whom the Goblin, full of wrath, replied? should be 
spoken in a “lower tone of voice? after which the boldness in look 
and manner should be assumed, as first recommended. The next 
selection, entitled “Satan’s Address to the Sun” and beginning 
“o rHou that, with surpassing glory crown’d,’ Staniford claimed 
should be read with a “tone of voice” both “full, and solemn” 
(p. 228); and “Satan’s Lamentation,’ opening with “ME Miserable; 
he believed should be rendered “most affectingly, but with a kind 
of manly pathetic” (p. 229). The last selection in this group, called 
“Eve’s Speech to Adam? Staniford felt should be “read with the 
same glow and tenderness of expression as before recommended” 
(p. 229). 

As he brought these lessons to a close, Staniford explained that 
the “foregoing extracts from Milton are sufficient examples to the 
scholar of that grandeur and sublimity of expression which requires 
in the reading a suitable grandeur of utterance:’ This having been 
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made clear, he turned to selections of another kind, those which 

“possess a peculiar ease, and affecting simplicity of diction, and 
require an easy, unaffected mode of delivery, m mixing, occasionally, 
that dignity so obviously the characteristic of epic poetry:’ The 
first selection in this group, beginning “HIS wonder was to find 
unawaken’d Eve;’ Staniford believed should be recited “with a 
glow and softness of delivery’? The second passage, taken from 
Book VIII and entitled “Adam’s Account of the Manner in which 
he found himself upon his Creation,’ Staniford declared was “simply 
beautiful” and advised that it be read “in a manner entirely 
unrestrained. The last excerpt, called “Eve’s Address to Adam” 
and taken from Book X, Staniford suggested should be read “in 
an exquisitely pathetic manner” (pp. 230-231). Such directions 
make it abundantly clear that Staniford, together with James Burgh, 
sought to inspire people to read Milton’s poetry as incantatory verse 
—an aim not entirely unjustified; but it is doubtful that they 
achieved what they set out to do. Even the most generous critic 
must agree that their directions, unless judiciously and imagina- 
tively followed, would do little to enhance a recitation of Paradise 
Lost. But whether they succeeded or not, the very fact that they 
asked that Milton’s poetry be read aloud insured a speaker and a 
captive audience; perhaps some of the listeners themselves carried 
away lines rendered with “a glow and softness, or “with a kind 
of manly pathetic’ 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century compilers of 
texts continued to use Milton for prescriptive and illustrative pur- 
poses. John Hubbard, in The American Reader, included five sub- 
stantial passages from Milton, the titles of which indicate his own 
interests, as well as the sentiments he thought would edify American 
youth: “Adam and Eve’s Morning Prayer,’ “Eve’s Address to 
Paradise When Expelled from It; “Sampson’s Soliloquy When 
Imprisoned by the Philistines,’ “Tender Conversation Between 
Adam and Eve;’ and “Satan’s Address to his Colleagues, After the 
Fall of our First Parents:’** Sometimes compilers included rubrics 
of instruction with their selections, as seen in The Understanding 
Reader, by Daniel Adams, who used the passage from Paradise Lost 


36 (Walpole, 1807), pp. 205-12. 
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on the “Creation of the World; along with many others, for a 
specific exercise in spelling and meaning,*’ or in The Arts and 
Sciences Abridged, by Charles Peirce, who employed the lines 


What in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raise and support, 


to illustrate the function of the caesura.** At other times, compilers 
brought together the thought and materials of earlier writers. 
Samuel Knox, for example, the principal of Baltimore College, 
brought out A Compendious System of Rhetoric, a text which 
arranged in catechetical form matter extracted from Hugh Blair 
and others; and naturally Milton appeared. Knox employed selec- 
tions from Milton to illustrate personification, apostrophe, and 
exclamation; and under “Descriptive Poetry” said that L’ Allegro 
and I] Penseroso, “above all,’ should be included in a group of 
works of this kind. Furthermore, under “Epic Poetry” Knox 
mentioned Milton as an author who failed to conclude his story 
successfully, though he immediately added that Milton stood 
among epic poets as one of the most distinguished and widely 
approved by the critics.*® Knox’s Compendious System, however, 
by its very nature, could offer nothing original. Among texts to 
appear early in the nineteenth century, John Quincy Adams’s 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory alone presented fresh and 
interesting matter. 

Chosen to fill the Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at Harvard in 1805 and installed in office in 1806, Adams 
completed his lectures in 1808 and published them in two volumes 
in 1810. The number of times he referred to Milton in his pub- 
lished lectures need not here be recalled. It is sufficient to say that he 
mentioned him often enough for someone to state in the ““Advertise- 
ment” to the two volumes that Adams admired Milton. But Adams 
not only mentioned and admired him; he used Milton to illustrate 
important problems of organization, language, and syntax. In 
Lecture XXIII, for instance, Adams maintained that there “are in 

37(Leominster, 1805), pp. [105]-107. 

38 (Portsmouth, 1806), p. 129. 

39 (Baltimore, 1809), pp. 45, 48, 53, 66, 69. 
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the Paradise Lost two examples of transition, which may indicate 
the uses and propriety of this form of speech more effectually, than 
any to be found in the volumes of oratory:’ ‘To substantiate this 
claim, he pointed out that this “incomparable poem” first appeared 
in ten books, but that Milton, perceiving the great length of books 
VII and X, broke each one into two, thereby necessitating fresh 
transitions between the parts thus divided. Adams then held up 
for comparison one of the original versions and the new transitions 
to show how skillfully Milton had effected the change. Had not 
Milton penned these new transitions, Adams clearly implied, the 
movement from one book to another would have been too abrupt.“ 

But it was the power of Milton’s language more than the effec- 
tiveness of his transitions that interested Adams, particularly in 
Lecture XXIV, which analyzed the “conclusion” of discourse. He 
opined that the powers of language in all the tongues with which 
he was acquainted “recognize only three degrees of comparison; a 
positive, a comparative, and a superlative” “But climax;’ he went 
on, “is ever seeking for a fourth?” And “Of this grandeur of imag- 
ination, which stretches beyond the bounds of ordinary possibility, 
the most frequent examples are to be found in the daring and 
sublime genius of Milton” As an instance of this “fourth degree” 
of comparison, Adams reproduced from Paradise Lost the well- 
known description of Moloch, after which he stated: “The strong- 
est and the fiercest spirit that fought in heaven; now fiercer by 
despair; a spirit who recks not God, nor hell! Can any thing be 
uttered stronger than this?” Adams answered his own question. 
“No;’ he replied, “language cannot express it. But imagination can 
conceive in the indistinctness of generalities something worse; and 
the poet has supposed it, to complete the character of Moloch” 
(II, 127-28). 

Following this example, Adams illustrated a similar power of 
language by quoting the lines telling of Satan’s encounter with 
Death (II, 128-29); and as an example of “amplification;’ he pointed 
to the famous picture of Satan walking with uneasy steps over the 
burning marl of hell. The object to be magnified, Adams unneces- 
sarily explained, is the person of Satan. “When we are told, that 


40L ectures on Rhetoric and Oratory (Cambridge, 1810), II, 107-109. 
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his shield hung upon his shoulders like the moon, the image pre- 
sented to our fancy is already great:’ But even the enormity of 
the moon, Adams continued, hardly sufficed and hence Milton 
magnified it further by having it viewed through a telescope. Such 
magnification, coupled with the size of Satan’s spear—to which 
the tallest Norwegian pine were a mere wand by comparison— 
makes the figure of Satan gigantic indeed. Even the giant Poly- 
pheme of Virgil, Adams claimed, shrinks to the size of a pigmy 
in comparison to such a heroic figure (II, 130-131). This amplifi- 
cation by inference, or the enlargement of some object entirely 
different from that intended to be magnified, received the applause 
of Quintilian; and such a device of course had the approval of 
Adams. 

Even as Milton sometimes surpassed ancient writers in the 
employment of their own techniques, so also he impressed Latin 
syntax on English and made his native language thereby more 
expressive. At any rate Adams stated that whereas Ronsard, “who 
in French spoke Greek and Latin, is now scarcely remembered 
but by the ridicule of Boileau,’ Milton, “who strained the English 
tongue to the same bent, still continues the delight and glory of 
his nation” And why? Simply because Milton, out of his famil- 
iarity with classical languages, “discovered the power of this prin- 
ciple to govern the composition of sentences; and there is no other 
writer in the language, from whom so many examples may be 
drawn of forceful expression, effected by the appearance of the 
most emphatic word in the front.’ This characteristic of Milton’s 
prose, Adams further explained, had been generally noted and 
sometimes “ignorantly censured”; and if inversions made his sen- 
tences more powerful, how much more they strengthened his 
verse! Milton was not only “enabled to invigorate his thoughts by 
exhibiting occasionally the strong word at the head of the sentence; 
but he multiplied the use of this artifice, by presenting it in the 
front of the line, where its effect is equally striking, and where 
he could more frequently and more easily sweep away from before 
his frontispiece the rubbish of articles, auxiliaries, pronouns, and 
prepositions” (II, 202-203). If some critics had found Milton’s 
inversions offensive, it is clear that Adams considered them as 
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contributing to the power and effectiveness of the English language. 

After Adams, compilers of speakers and readers presented very 
little of Milton not already made known through preceding texts, 
Asa Lyman, for example, in The American Reader, simply repro- 
duced “Eve’s Dream” from Book V of Paradise Lost;** Amos Jones 
Cook, in The Student’s Companion, selected the first two hundred 
lines or so from Book V;* Increase Cooke, in The American 
Orator, gave the discourse between Adam and Eve before their 
retiring to rest, omitting, as usual, the lines describing Eve’s unclad 
estate;*® and Abner Alden, in The Reader, illustrated the caesura 
from Milton, copied Scott’s examples of “Suspension” and “Paren- 
theses,” and repeated part of the well-known evening scene from 
Book IV.** Even John Pierpont, whose American First Class Book 
was ordered, in 1823, to supplant in Boston Scott’s Lessons in Elo- 
cution, offered only one selection not already made part of the 
repertory of passages from Milton. In Lesson VII, under the 
heading “Select Sentences and Paragraphs,’ Pierpont included well- 
known lines from Book IV of Paradise Lost, which he entitled 
“Spring”; but in Lesson CLVIII, classified in the table of contents 
under “Pathetick Pieces? he reproduced the less familiar Lycidas, 
though he omitted the lines satirizing the church.** One year after 
the appearance of Pierpont’s text, A. T- Lowe, in The Columbian 
Class Book, gave this monody in its entirety, but apparently found 
nothing else in Milton that suited his purpose.** None of these later 
authors had turned away from Milton; they employed him fewer 
times, however, than had Adams or Enfield or Burgh. 

The early years of the Republic, then, saw Milton appearing 
consistently in textbooks of grammar, rhetoric, reading, and elocu- 
tion. Many other poets accompanied him, to be sure, some of the 
most popular being Shakespeare, Pope, Young, Thomson, and 
Gray, as well as numerous prose writers, both old and new. More- 


41(Portland, 1811), pp. 196-99. 

42 (Portland, 1812), pp. 57-64. 

43 (Hartford, 1814), pp. 367-70. 

44 (Boston, 1814), pp. 151, 167, 168-69, 183-84. 
45 (Boston, 1823), pp. 27, 353-57: 

46 (Worcester, 1824), pp. 208-13. 
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over, some few texts failed to include Milton at all. But the 
majority of compilers seemed to agree in considerable measure 
with Samuel Whyte, the principal of the English Grammar School 
in Grafton Street, Dublin, who believed that Milton could “never 
be too much recommended’? Whyte even claimed that the “read- 
ing of Milton alone, judiciously taught by an able and skilful 
Master, might open to the Fair, almost the whole Circle of human 
Science” and that in him might be found the “whole Compass of 
Theory and Practice’ After listing all that could be gained through 
a study of Milton, Whyte concluded with a new application of 
Buckingham’s quatrain on Homer: 


Read Milton once, and you can read no more; 
For all Books else, appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem Prose; but still persist to read, 
And Milton will be all the Books you need.** 


Very obviously grammarians and rhetoricians needed more books 
than Milton could furnish, but he did achieve somewhat the posi- 
tion Whyte saw fit to assign him. Recognized as the most sublime 
poet of England, versatile beyond the reach of those who preceded 
or followed him, he proved to be a rich storehouse of examples 
for the training of youth in the civilizing arts of writing and 
speaking. Perhaps this is the reason that so much of Milton moved 
out of texts into the fabric of American culture, that editors and 
preachers and politicians could recall some of the very passages 
they studied in school to embellish a sentiment or to fortify a 
thought. Precisely how early Americans used what they remem- 
bered about Milton, however, is another story and must await later 
recounting. 


4™Modern Education, Respecting Young Ladies As Well as Gentlemen (Dublin, 
1775)» PP» $3°57- 














Wuthering Heights and Shakespeare 


By Lew GirpLer 


Ms FEATURES OF Wuthering Heights, ranging from outright 
allusions and verbal echoes to general resemblances in char- 
acterization, plot structure, and motif, show that Emily Bronté 
bore in mind specific plays by Shakespeare while she wrote the 
novel. This paper will rehearse these features to show that Emily 
had read, partly memorized, and thoroughly digested the plays, 
and that she used them to an extent which cannot finally be 
determined in writing her great novel. 

Though biographical and critical studies of the Brontés abound 
in appreciation of Wuthering Heights, relatively little attention 
has been focused on the sources of the novel.* A strong tradition 
insists that Emily drew almost nothing from literary sources, and 
very little from life around her, but wrote almost entirely from 
her imagination. Charlotte struck this note in her preface to the 
second edition, saying that Emily, ignorant of human nature at 
first hand, drew from stories of the peasantry among whom she 
lived, and found in their “tragic and terrible traits” material for 
“creations like Heathcliff, like Earnshaw, like Catherine?” Char- 
lotte concluded, referring to her sister as he because of the Ellis 
Bell pseudonym: “He wrought with a rude chisel, and from no 
model but the vision of his meditations’? Or, in less rhetorical 
terms, Emily’s imagination operated upon local legends to produce 
the novel. Many Bronté scholars have done little more than restate 


1The only book-length source study is Florence Swinton Dry, Bronté Sources 1: 
The Sources of “Wuthering Heights” (Cambridge, 1937), which explores in detail 
resemblances to Scott’s novel The Black Dwarf, and to a few Shakespearean plays, 
notably Lear and The Taming of the Shrew. Mrs. Dry’s findings are not repeated in 
this paper. 

*Fmily Bronté, Wuthering Heights, Shakespeare Head Edition (Oxford, 1931), 
IX, ix. All references to Wuthering Heights are to this edition. 


Ibid, p. xii. 
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or quote Charlotte’s opinion.‘ Some point to Emily’s own Gondal 
poems as her sole or principal inspiration.° 

Efforts to trace the novel to external literary sources have dealt 
mainly in unconvincing generalities. Byron has been suggested as 
a model for Heathcliff.° The Gothic tales of Ernst Theodor Hoff- 
mann have been advanced with greater or less confidence as a 
major source.’ One authority contends that the plot of Wuthering 
Heights is drawn from Hoffmann’s novelette, The Entail.? These 
accounts agree that Emily changed any elements she borrowed to 
the point of being unrecognizable. 

Still, at two points in the novel Shakespeare was uppermost in 
Emily’s mind, for she quoted from one comedy and alluded to 
one tragedy. Mr. Lockwood, in telling of his flirtation at the 
seacoast, said: “I ‘never told my love’ vocally; still, if looks have 
language, the merest idiot might have guessed I was over head and 
ears... :’° Again, Mr. Lockwood, after Joseph set the dogs on him 
at Wuthering Heights, uttered “several incoherent threats of 
retaliation that, in their indefinite depth of virulency, smacked of 
King Lear’ The first of these passages shows a word-by-word 
memorization of a speech, and the second shows a reasonably 


4E.g., May Sinclair, The Three Brontés (Boston, 1912), pp. 146, 259; W. Bertram 
White, The Miracle of Haworth (New York, 1939), RP. 223-42 et passim; Phyllis 
Bentley, The Brontés (Denver, 1948), pp. 57, 92-933 garet Lane, The Bronté 
Story (New York, 1953), pp. 251-54. 


5Sinclair, pp. 227-43; Romer Wilson (pseud.), The Life and Private History of 
Emily Jane Bronté (New York, 1928), pp. 162-66; Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford, The 
Brontés’ Web of Childhood (New York, 1941), pp. 240-247 et passim; Laura L. 
Hinkley, The Brontés, Charlotte and Emily (New York, 1945), pp. 318-28. 

6Wilson, Pp: 112-15; Helen Brown, “The Influence of Byron on Emily Bronté? 
MLR, XXXIV (1939), 374-81. 

"Bentley, p. 93; Lawrence and E. M. Hanson, The Four Brontés, 3rd ed. (London, 
1950), p. 231. 

8Wilson, pp. 246-48. Cf. Hoffmann, Weird Tales, tr. J. T. Bealby (London, 1885), I, 
223-332. Plot resemblances are slight. For instance, Hoffmann’s story turns on the fact 


of the entail; the plot of Wuthering Heights requires that Heathcliff win the estate 
from Hindley, as he could not do if an entail existed. 


®°Wuthering Heights, p. 4. Cf. Twelfth Night, Il. iv. 114-16: “Viola. ... She never 
told her love, / But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, / Feed on her damask 
cheek...” 


10W uthering Heights, p. 18. 
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close familiarity with Lear..They are the only evidence from 
Emily’s own pen that she knew any Shakespearean plays.” 

The lack of external evidence about her reading may be due 
to the officiousness of Charlotte, who, according to Clement 
Shorter, probably destroyed “every scrap of their [Emily’s and 
Anne’s] correspondence, and, indeed, of their literary effects; and 
thus it is that, apart from her books and literary fragments, we 
know Emily only by two formal letters to her sister’s friend?” 
Years after he wrote that passage, Shorter was presented with some 
pieces that Emily and Anne wrote on Emily’s birthday. The only 
reference to Emily’s reading is short enough to quote in full: “I 
have a good many books on hand, but I am sorry to say that as 
usual I make small progress with any:’"* 

The researcher is therefore thrown upon inference to find out 
what other plays she read. Since the Bronté children shared their 
literary interests, and since comparatively few books of any kind 
were readily available to them, it seems likely that Emily knew the 
same plays as Branwell and Charlotte. Branwell wrote his friend 
Leyland that he hoped, in a novel which he never completed, to 
record “as faithfully as the pages that unveil man’s heart in Hamlet 
or Lear, the conflicting feelings and clashing pursuits in our 


Other po in the novel may be allusions or references. Dry cites several of 
these which seem dubious; for instance, she says “a direct reference to Macbeth is 
found in the words ‘brindled cat’ and ‘Grimalkin’” (Dry, p. 21; see Wuthering 
Heights, p. 32). This passage does not seem unmistakably a reference, since “Grimal- 
kin” was a common name for a cat, and “brindled” a common designation for a col- 
oration and marking. Mrs. Dry does not cite other passages which seem more Shake- 
spearean; e.g., Heathcliff speaks of demolishing “the two houses” (p. 369), but 
neither the phrase nor the context makes clear whether he alludes to Romeo and 
Juliet. Again, he speaks of a “strange change approaching” Ellen Dean echoes his 
phrase, saying, “But what do you mean by a change, Mr Heathcliff?” (pp. 369-70). 
These are two of the rhyme words from Ariel’s song, “Full fathom five thy father 
lies;/ . .. But doth suffer a sea-change/ Into something rich and strange” The rhyme 
here seems especially suggestive, since the song is about death, and Heathcliff’s death 
is the approaching change. These references are only a few out of dozens of verbal 
echoes, which individually prove nothing, but collectively suggest that Emily was so 
imbued with the plays that words and phrases from them sprang readily to her mind, 
and often cokenalll her writing. 


12Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle (London, 1896), p. 144. The two letters, neither 
of which gives any idea of Emily’s reading, appear at pp. 160-161. 


13§horter, The Brontés’ Life and Letters (London, 1908), I, 216. 
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uncertain path through life. . . ?* And Charlotte, in recommending 
some reading to Ellen Nussey, spoke highly of all Shakespeare’s 
plays except the comedies, selecting for special praise Henry VIII, 
Richard Ill, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Julius Caesar.** To these plays 
mentioned by Emily’s brother and sister should be added Corio- 
lanus, which is analyzed at considerable length in Charlotte’s novel 
Shirley.° A comparison of Wuthering Heights with these plays, 
especially with Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard III, and Lear, reveals 
some striking parallels in theme, characterization, structure, and 
literary devices, as well as some similarities in situation and in 
phraseology which are hard to dismiss as coincidence. 

A general resemblance in theme is at once the most pervasive of 
these parallels, and the least conclusive. Wuthering Heights deals 
with revenge, often found in the plays of Shakespeare and common 
in Elizabethan literature, especially in the drama from Kyd to Ford. 
The theme became rare after the closing of the theaters, and almost 
disappeared in the eighteenth century.’ In a number of ways 
Emily’s use of revenge is much like the uses in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Heathcliff, like Hamlet, goes slowly and patiently about his ven- 
geance; even Cathy “was amazed at the blackness of spirit that 
could brood on, and cover revenge for years; & deliberately prose- 
cute its plans, without a visitation of remorse:”* In efforts to make 
the punishment fit the crime, each protagonist refuses to kill his 
enemy at an unpropitious time: Heathcliff would not kill Hindley 
while they were cooped up together at Wuthering Heights, as 
Hamlet would not kill Claudius at his prayers. Heathcliff’s extend- 
ing his vengeance to the following generation, to Hareton and 


14Hanson, p. 191. 
15Shorter, Life and Letters, I, 111. 
16Shakespeare Head Edition, III, 97-100. 


17Revenge in several of Shakespeare’s plays and in Wuthering Heights is per- 
formed by the wronged party, who seeks personally to punish the one who wronged 
him. Retribution is performed by somebody—not necessarily the wronged - 
who seeks to bring to public justice the person who committed a wrong. Retribution 
is fairly common in eighteenth-century Gothic novels and dramas. See Bertrand 
Evans, Gothic Drama from Walpole to Shelley (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947), 
and Montague Summers, The Gothic Quest (London, (1938]). Some nineteenth- 
century works, The Cenci for instance, combine elements of revenge and retribution. 


18Wuthering Heights, p. 255. 
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Catherine, is a part of the revenge convention also; though Hamlet 
could not punish the children of the childless Claudius, Macbeth 
grieved at the escape of Fleance (III. iv. 21-25), and Richard III, 
after murdering the father and the husband of Lady Anne, went 
on to plot her own death (IV. iii. 39). These parallels do not prove 
direct influence, or even unconscious borrowing; but they do indi- 
cate that the brooding figure of the Elizabethan revenger, and his 
embittered determination to ruin those who wronged him, may be 
important ingredients of the novel. 

Heathcliff himself is probably based to an extent upon characters 
in Scott.*® But in most ways he resembles even more the villain- 
heroes of Elizabethan tragedy. Both Richard III and Macbeth are 
specimens of the villain-hero, who may be described as a person 
who dominates an action by force of character and determination, 
but who is wicked and inhuman in some degree—more, as Richard, 
or less, as Macbeth. Edmund, in Lear, a less important character, is 
another example.”° Heathcliff, like the others, is compelling and 
memorable, while self-centered and amoral. Just as the revenge 
theme of Wuthering Heights is unusual for its time, so Heathcliff 
is unusual as a protagonist; lacking all characteristically Christian 
virtues, he resembles Richard and Macbeth in being doomed from 
the outset to a tragic end. 

Cathy, too, behaves like certain Shakespearean characters, among 
them Katharina, in The Taming of the Shrew. And Cathy’s 
resemblance to Ophelia is startling at times, especially near the end 
of their lives. Both girls run prettily mad, and both in their ravings 
utter catalogues of things dear to them in happier times. Compare 
these speeches, delivered as the mad Cathy pulls feathers from her 


19Dry, pp. 3-5 et passim. Mrs. Dry makes out a convincing case that the names 
Heathcliff and Earnshaw were derived from names in The Black Dwarf. Her argu- 
ment that Heathcliff’s character was suggested by the character of the Black Dwarf, 
a rich, well-intentioned eccentric living as a recluse, is far less conclusive. 


20The parallel between Edmund and Heathcliff was remarked by James Fother- 
ingham, “The Work of Emily Bronté and the Bronté Problem? Transactions of the 
Bronté Society, II (1900), 107-34. A few general resemblances of Wuthering Heights 
to Elizabethan drama were indicated by Melvin R. Watson, “Tempest in the Soul: 
The Theme and Structure of Wuthering Heights? NCF,IV (1949), 87-100. Neither 
Fotheringham nor Watson suggests that there might be a direct borrowing. 


21D ry, pp. 26-29. 
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pillow, and as the mad Ophelia visits the court for the last time 


before her death: 


“That’s a turkey’s,’ she murmured 
to herself; “and this is a wild 
duck’s; and this a pigeon’s. Ah, 
they put pigeon’s feathers in the 
pillows—no wonder I couldn’t die! 
Let me take care to throw it on 
the floor when I lie down. And 
here’s a moorcock’s; and this—I 
should know it among a thousand— 


There’s fennel for you, and col- 
umbines: there’s rue for you; and 
here’s some for me: we may call 
it herb of grace o’ Sundays: O, 
you must wear your rue with a 
difference. There’s a daisy: I would 
give you some violets, but — 
withered all when my father died: 


they say he made a good end. . . .”” 





it’s a lapwing’s. Bonny bird; wheel- 
ing over our heads in the middle of 
the moor...” (pp. 139-40) 


As the two girls die of unrewarded love, they express their senti- 
ments in almost exactly the same terms, even to introducing the 
digressions in their respective speeches with the interjections “Ah;’ 
and “O;’ and to touching upon how things were in better days. 
And, as Cathy talks like Ophelia, so does Heathcliff talk like 
Hamlet: 


If he [Edgar Linton] loved with I loved Ophelia: forty thousand 
all the powers of his puny being, brothers 
he couldn’t love as much in eighty Could not, with all their quantity 
years, as I could in a day. (p. 171) of love, 

Make up my sum. .. . (V. i. 292-94) 


Though Heathcliff speaks in terms of a husband and years, and 
Hamlet in terms of sheer numbers of brothers, the hyperboles in 
these speeches are rhetorically closely parallel. 

One other character should be mentioned as being related to 
Elizabethan stage convention, Old Joseph. He plays no part in the 
action, as Ellen Dean does, nor does he act as a simple narrator, as 


Lockwood does. Rather he is the chorus of dramatic convention.”" 


22Hamlet, IV. v. 180-186. This parallel passage was cited by Arnold P. Drew, 
“Emily Bronté and ‘Hamlet;” N&Q, NSS., I (1954), 81-82. 

23Dry traces parallels between Old Joseph and Hobbie Elliot, of The Black Dwarf, 
especially in their religious and superstitious convictions (pp. 39-44). But in most 
ways they are very different. Hobbie is a good-natured lout, Joseph a vinegary 
bystander. 
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In Shakespeare’s time the chorus always adopted a specific view- 
point from which to comment upon the action. Horatio, for 
instance, was a man of the world, educated and loyal. The fool in 
Lear was a peasant, salty and shrewd in his comments, realistic in 
his analysis of the king’s actions. Old Joseph is a religious bigot, 
who throws into relief the human passions of the principals through 
analyzing them from the viewpoint of a stiff-necked Methodist 
country fellow. His first speech in the novel is the vaguely fore- 
boding utterance “The Lord help us!” (p. 2). His last speech is 
his pious observation delivered as he approaches Heathcliff’s dead 
body: “Th’ divil’s harried off his soul;’ he cried, “and he muh hev 
his carcass intuh t’bargin, for ow’t Aw care! Ech! what a wicked 
un he looks girnning at death!” (p. 383). Sometimes his utterances 
are at once sermonic and English-rustic, as when he explains how 
Heathcliff is leading Hindley to destruction during the wild days 
and nights at the Heights. Joseph says that Hindley “gallops dahn 
Broad road, while he [Heathcliff] flees afore tuh oppen t’pikes:’ 
(p. 118). Joseph does almost nothing to or for anybody; but he 
serves to bring the actions down to earth by showing how they 
appear to a person emotionally removed from them—and this is 
the function of a dramatic chorus.” 

Two features of Wuthering Heights, one structural and the other 
verbal, remain to be discussed. Structurally, the novel is like a 
play within a play, as that device is used in Hamlet (III. 11. 145-282) 
or in The Taming of the Shrew (Induction, i-ii). Lockwood, like 
Christopher Sly, is presented with the story as he lies immobilized 
by illness. Ellen Dean is at once the cast and the missing wall of 
theatrical convention; she dramatizes the story, and she focuses 
attention upon the parts of the action which she judges to be 
most important. The assumption that after a lapse of many years 
she can recall verbatim lengthy passages of narration and of con- 
versation, in the authentic idiom of speakers so diverse as Edgar 
Linton, Cathy, and Heathcliff, is on the face of it only a conven- 
tion.”> But the assumption makes possible a dramatic presentation 

24Tt has been pointed out that Joseph plays no organic part in the action (Hinkley, 
p. 51). His function as chorus has not been recognized. 

25For a random sample of this verbatim recall, see Wuthering Heights, pp. 130-131. 
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of the narrative, just as the convention of the play within a play, 
with its assumption that actors spontaneously utter speeches indi- 
cating an action, makes possible the presentation of the Shrew 
story to Christopher Sly. 

The verbal feature of the soliloquy is perhaps even more strik- 
ing. The soliloquy, which strains credulity as a dramatic conven- 
tion, becomes almost impossible in a novel told by a narrator. Why 


should Heathcliff make this speech loud enough for Ellen to hear? 


I have no pity! I have no pity! The more the worms writhe, the more 
I yearn to crush out their entrails! It is a moral teething, and I grind 
with greater energy, in proportion to the increase of pain (p. 174). 


He says it because, in a novel narrated by an onlooker, it is the 
only way he can state his attitude. Like Richard III, he is determined 
to prove a villain, and he is just as frank to say so. 

It is beyond question that Emily Bronté was intimately 
acquainted with some plays of Shakespeare, and that she made con- 
scious use of passages from them in writing her classic novel. 
Whether she borrowed thematic and structural elements from 
him, from Scott, or from some other source, is not so certain. The 
hard, clear, objective treatment of the plot, and the terseness of 
the style, both qualities in sharp contrast with the treatments and 
styles of the sluggish three-deckers of the time, suggest a dramatic 
source. The high passions of the characters, the violence and vin- 


dictiveness of their behavior, and the complex cross-purposes at 


which they pull as they pursue their goals, are all features remi- 
niscent of the brawling plays of the great Elizabethans. The simi- 
larities between the novel and the plays of Shakespeare seem to 
illuminate both; and I think it a tribute to the novel that it does not 
suffer from a comparison with the plays. 














Frank Norris and Scott Fitzgerald 


By Henry Dan PirPer 


Fu“ NorRis’s influence on Scott Fitzgerald’s work was never 
so crucial as that of Joseph Conrad or Willa Cather.’ Still, it 
was extensive enough to deserve a place on the record. Fitzgerald 
came upon the novels of Norris, along with those of Dreiser and 
Harold Frederic, at an important point in his career, just as he was 
finishing his first book This Side of Paradise. Of these three dis- 
coveries, Norris was by all odds the most influential. His realism, 
especially in Vandover and the Brute and McTeague, provided a 
healthy corrective to the florid romantic themes and rhetoric 
(“Mandarin prose” is Cyril Connolly’s happy phrase)? of such 
current favorites as Oscar Wilde and Compton Mackenzie, whom 
Fitzgerald had imitated so sedulously in his first novel. 

Fitzgerald borrowed more directly from Vandover and the Brute 
than from any of Norris’s other books; this indebtedness is seen 
most strikingly in Fitzgerald’s second novel The Beautiful and 
Damned, published in 1922, and in his short story “May Day;’ 
which at one time was a discarded beginning to this novel. It is one 
of the ironies of recent literary history that Vandover and the Brute, 
which bears so many resemblances to Fitzgerald’s early popular 
stories about sensitive, privileged upper-middle-class American col- 
lege youth, never was able to find a sympathetic publisher during 
its author’s lifetime. Norris wrote most of it at Harvard in 1895, 
when he was barely twenty-five. But even after he became a well- 
known novelist neither his New York nor London publisher dared 
offend Victorian taste by putting into print so outspoken a com- 
mentary on Norris’s own “younger generation” of the nineties.* 
It was finally published posthumously in 1914, but even then most 


& 


1Arthur Mizener’s recent biography of Fitzgerald, The Far Side of Paradise (Bos- 
ton, 1951), makes no mention of Norris. The present writer has studies of both 
Cather’s and Conrad’s influence on Fitzgerald in preparation. 


2Enemies of Promise (London, 1938), p. 39. 
3Franklin Walker, Frank Norris (New York, 1932), p. 100. 
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American book reviewers and critics genteelly passed over it with 
a polite shudder.‘ 

During the post World War I decade, American literary taste 
finally caught up with Vandover and the Brute, as the popularity 
of such books as The Beautiful and Damned readily demonstrated. 
Meanwhile Norris’s own work underwent a thoroughgoing reap- 
praisal. Most critics today agree that his most powerful and con- 
centrated art lies in McTeague and Vandover. If McTeague, with 
its Zola-esque rendering of lower-class misery, anticipates such 
Jazz Age classics as Dreiser’s American Tragedy, surely Vandover’s 
descriptions of undergraduate life at Harvard and, later, among 
wealthy, carefree young metropolitan bachelors and dilletantes, 


anticipate the “lost generation” romances of Fitzgerald, Heming- 


way, and their contemporaries, But although MeTeecee bas hers 


reissued frequently, Vandover and the Brute has been out of print 
now for a generation.* Yet Vandover not only presents a more accu- 
rate picture of the youthful, privileged world in which Norris him- 
self came of age than is to be found elsewhere in his writings, but it 
is also a more mature and more artistically unified work than either 
of Fitzgerald’s well-known early novels, This Side of Paradise and 
The Beautiful and Damned. For a number of reasons then, Norris’s 
influence on Scott Fitzgerald is worth assessing. Moreover it is 
important that Vandover and the Brute be appreciated for the 
minor but authentic role that it played in the literary renascence 
of the American Twenties. 

Norris the man was as important to the young Fitzgerald as Norris 
the realistic artist. Nourished as he had been, at home and later at 
Princeton, almost exclusively on a diet of popular British novelists, 
Fitzgerald at the age of twenty-two discovered Frank Norris with 
the shock of recognition. Here was a native American writer from 
the “West” like himself who had also begun his first novel while_ 
he was still in college. (Fitzgerald, raised in Minnesota, had bégun_ 
This Side of Paradise during his senior year at Princeton.) More- 


4Ernest Marchand, Frank Norris: A Study (Stanford, Calif., 1942), pp. 225-26. 


5It was published originally by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, in 1914 and 
reissued by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N.Y., in 1928 as volume 5 in the 
ten-volume Complete Edition of Frank Norris. 
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over Norris’s brief but meteoric literary career offered dramatic 
proof that it was possible for a young American writer still in his 
twenties to hope for critical esteem as well as popular and financial 
success, All this was important to Fitzgerald who in 1919 was still 
on the threshold of his own professional career. Within a few years 
he would turn from Norris to other quite different literary masters; 
but both Norris the artist and Norris the man continued to com- 
mand his respect for the rest of his life. 

The earliest reference to Norris in Fitzgerald’s writing occurs 
on page 224 of This Side of Paradise,® where the reader learns that 
Amory Blaine, the hero, has been “rather surprised by his discov- 
ery through a critic named Mencken of several excellent American 


novels: ‘Vandover and the Brute} ‘The Damnation of Theron 
Wars} wha \eiiie Getharde Viutzgerald wrote this particular 


passage during the summer of 1919, when he revised his novel for 
the last time. It is likely that he had heard about all three books 
very recently. The earlier versions of Paradise had been modeled 
almost exclusively on Compton Mackenzie’s Youth’s Encounter 
and Sinister Street. And during this final period of revision he 
was still under the influence of his latest favorite, H. G. Wells.’ 
During the year that intervened between the completion of 
Paradise and the beginning of his second novel, The Beautiful and 
Damned (i.e., from August 1919 to July 1920), Fitzgerald’s admira- 
tion for the romantic Mackenzie kind of novel was supplanted by 
a new enthusiasm for the more realistic approach of Frank Norris. 
On February 3, 1920, for instance, he wrote to Maxwell Perkins, 
his editor at Charles Scribner’s Sons, “There are things in Paradise 
that might have been written by Norris—those drunken scenes for 
instance—in fact, all the realism. I wish I'd stuck to it throughout:”* 
At this particular moment he was trying to get started on his next 


6 (New York, 1920). 


7Edmund Wilson remarked on the Mackenzie-Wells debts in a letter to Fitzgerald, 
Nov. 21, 1919, Fitzgerald Papers, Princeton University Library. Fitzgerald’s succes- 
sive literary enthusiasms can also be seen from the drafts of This Side of Paradise 
(originally titled “The Romantic Egotist”) among the Fitzgerald Papers at Prince- 
ton. For permission to quote from these eupublidied papers I am indebted to Fitz- 
gerald’s daughter, Mrs. Samuel J. Lanahan. 


8Files of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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novel, and his correspondence on the subject not only with Perkins 
but also with Harold Ober, his literary agent, and with others 
during this period shows clearly how much he was trying to follow 
the new American realistic line.’ Of the various writers (Norris, 
Dreiser, Frederic) whose work he had so recently come upon, 
Norris was easily the one he had most in mind. 

For instance, in one of the discarded passages of an early draft 
of The Beautiful and Damned Fitzgerald wrote that Richard 
Caramel (a character who bears many resemblances to Fitzgerald) 
regarded himself as “the great American novelist . . . the only 
authentic realist since Frank Norris?® It was also at this time, 
according to the biographer of the late George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of The Saturday Evening Post and one of Fitzgerald’s early 
admirers, that Fitzgerald told Lorimer he considered Norris “one 
of the most important American writers of the early 1900's?" 

In November 1921 Fitzgerald, who rarely reviewed books for 
the press, went out of his way to write a notice for the Bookman 
concerning Brass, a new novel by Frank Norris’s brother, Charles. 
“There was a fine delicacy in Frank Norris’s work which does not 
exist in his brother’s he remarked, illustrating his point with a 
reference to McTeague, “where the pictures almost invariably 
give authenticity by the appeal to the sense of smell or hearing 
rather than by the commoner form of word-painting. To me it 
was utterly new. I had never read Zola or Frank Norris or 
Dreiser. No one of my English professors in college ever sug- 
gested to his classes that such books were being written in 
America. Poor souls, they were as ignorant as I” In the light 
of this statement, it is not surprising to find Fitzgerald enthusi- 
astically proposing to Charles Norris that they do something 
about bringing out a memorial edition of Frank Norris’s collected 


See particularly Fitzgerald’s letters to Ober of Nov. 25 (postmark), 1919; Jan. 18, 
1920 (misdated 1919); and Aug. 16, 1921; also cies Ym letter to President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton, June 3, 1920, Fitzgerald Papers, Princeton University 
Library. See also Mizener, pp. 86, 153-54. 


10Pencil MS draft of The Beautiful and Damned, p. 22, Fitzgerald Papers, Prince- 
ton University Library. The passage quoted has been crossed out byFitzgerald. 


11John W. Tebbel, George Horace Lorimer and The Saturday Evening Post (New 
York, 1948), p. 45. 
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works, a project which did not actually materialize until more 
than a half-dozen years later.” 

After 1921 no more references either to Norris or to his work 
occur among Fitzgerald’s papers until the last few years before his 
death in 1940. During 1937-40, Most of which period he spent liv- 
ing alone as a script writer in Hollywood (in Norris’s own state), 
Fitzgerald from time to time entertained himself by drawing up 
lists of his favorite novels and novelists, in which Norris or his 
books were usually included.** Writing to Edmund Wilson just a 
month before his death, Fitzgerald also mentioned Norris in the 
letter commenting on the recent fiction of John Steinbeck. He 
felt that he recognized a considerable debt to Norris in Steinbeck’s 
work, particularly in Of Mice and Men, which he thought owed 
quite a bit to McTeague. He told Wilson that he was going to send 
him a copy of McTeague in which he had marked the passages in 
question.** 

Fitzgerald’s suspicions concerning Steinbeck’s alleged borrow- 
ings may well have been prompted by his own sense of indebted- 
ness to Norris. Indirect proof of one writer’s debt to another is a 
delicate thing to establish. Still there is little room for doubt that 
Fitzgerald was inspired directly by Vandover and the Brute not 
only in The Beautiful and Damned but also in his long short story, 
“May Day? Fitzgerald was working on this story in February 
1920, when he wrote Maxwell Perkins that he wished he had stuck 
to Norris’s realism in the writing of This Side of Paradise. “May 
Day;’ as Paul Rosenfeld has pointed out,’* is the most careful piece 
of writing Fitzgerald did before The Great Gatsby. Had The 
Beautiful and Damned been written with the same sustained fire, it 
would have been a much more memorable book. In February 1920, 
however, Fitzgerald was still a poor and unknown writer; he badly 


12See Charles Norris’s reply to Fitzgerald, Nov. 15, 1920 (1921?), pasted into 
F — copy of Norris's Salt, in the Fitzgerald Papers, Princeton University 
Library. 


13These lists are scattered among bs 0h miscellaneous unpublished papers 
and in his letters to his daughter, Fitzgerald Papers, Princeton University Library. 


14Nov. 25, 1940, Fitzgerald Papers, Princeton University Library. 
18Men Seen (New York, 1925), p. 215. 
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needed money and a sense of professional security; This Side of 


Paradise, which was to provide these for him, was still in press. So 
in a fit of despair he tied the three fragmentary and unfinished 
chapters of “May Day” together with a melodramatic plot bor- 
rowed from Vandover and the Brute and sold the result as a “nov- 
elette” to H. L. Mencken, editor of the Smart Set magazine, for 
ready cash.”° 

In August, when he finally settled down to serious work again 
on his second novel, he followed much the same plot and theme 
that he had earlier used in “May Day?’ And both “May Day” and 
The Beautiful and Damned bear many striking resemblances to 
Vandover and the Brute. For instance, all three stories tell of the 
emotional and moral decline of a sensitive but weak young hero 
who is wrecked by self-indulgence. In every case he is the product 
of wealth and culture; both Fitzgerald and Norris make much of 
their heroes’ university backgrounds and friendships. All three drift 
into unpleasant affairs with girls from another class of society, 
casual “pick-ups,” and each forfeits the love and respect of a more 
attractive girl from his own set whom he really prefers. All three 
stories end violently: Vandover turns into a beast, Anthony Patch 
in The Beautiful and Damned is reduced to a self-centered infan- 
tilism, and Gordon Sterrett in “May Day” blows his brains out. 
Finally, all three stories are enveloped by the same gray aura of 
moral bankruptcy. What William Troy has said of The Beautiful 
and Damned applies equally well both to “May Day” and Van- 
dover: “It is not so much a study in failure as in the atmosphere of 
failure?’ 

The Beautiful and Damned displays even more parallels to 
Vandover and the Brute than does “May Day:’ Anthony Patch, like 
young Vandover, is independently wealthy, and after graduation 
from the same university, Harvard, both young men settle down 
in metropolitan apartments to enjoy the carefree life of eligible 
young bachelors and connoisseurs of the arts. Vandover’s seduction 


16Fitzgerald to Maxwell Perkins, Feb. 3, 1920, files of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


11Accent, VI (1945), 56; reprinted in Fitzgerald: The Man and His Work, ed. 
Alfred Kazin (New York, 1951), p. 188. 
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of Ida Wade, ending with her suicide, is reflected in Anthony’s 
affair with Dorothy Raycroft. She too threatens suicide, although 
she never quite carries it through; at the end of the book Anthony 
insanely tries to kill her. Anthony’s snobbish weakness is brought 
out in another episode in which he is obliged to spend a disagree- 
able night in the hot berth of a dirty, crowded railway car. 
Here Fitzgerald seems to have drawn directly from a similar 
scene in which Norris describes Vandover’s uncomfortable ride 
on a dirty, overcrowded, second-class coastal steamer. During the 
trip Vandover withdraws irritably from the approaches of a 
“vulgar Jew;’ just as Anthony is disgusted by his exposure to 
unclean “foreigners.”** 

Eventually both Anthony and Vandover let their patrimonies 
slip away from them, become involved in frustrating lawsuits, take 
to drink, pawn their fine possessions, neglect their personal appear- 
ance, and at last are cut by their old college classmates. Although 
Anthony never literally becomes a wolf, like Vandover, Fitzgerald 
describes him as pacing restlessly back and forth in his shabby flat.”® 
According to Edmund Wilson, Fitzgerald originally planned to 
end his novel in a holocaust of violence even more dramatic than 
Vandover’s strange metamorphosis; but at the last moment he 
decided instead to close on a note of bitter (if somewhat strained) 
irony.”° 

There does not seem to be much direct evidence of Fitzgerald’s 
borrowings from Norris after the period of “May Day” and The 
Beautiful and Damned. Yet it is difficult to believe that Norris did 
not continue to exercise some kind of indirect influence in the work 
that followed. What, for instance, are we to say of the following 
passage from Tender is the Night, which was not published until 
a dozen years later? 


18The Beautiful and Damned (New York, 1922), pp. 315-17; Vandover and the 
Brute (New York, 1914), pp. 124-26. 


19T he Beautiful and Damned, p. 424. 


20“The Literary Spotlight, VI: F. Scott Fitzgerald? Bookman, LV (Mar., 1922), 
24. (Identified as Wilson’s in Arthur Mizener, “Edmund Wilson: A Checklist? 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, V (Feb. 1944), 70. 
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Nicole was the product of much ingenuity and toil. For her sake trains 
began their run at Chicago and ies the round belly of the con- 
tinent to California; chickle factories fumed and link-belts grew link 
by link; men mixed tooth paste in vats and drew mouthwash out of 
copper hogsheads; girls canned tomatoes quickly in August or worked 
— in Five-and- Tens on Christmas Eve; half-breed Indians toiled on 
Brazilian coffee plantations and dreamers were muscled out of patent 
rights in new tractors—these were some of the people who gave a tithe 
to Nicole, and as the whole system swayed and thundered on it lent a 
feverish blush to such processes of hers as wholesale buying, like the 
flush of a fireman’s face holding his post before a spreading blaze." 


Surely it is more than coincidence that in describing his heroine 
Nicole Diver, the daughter of a Chicago millionaire, Fitzgerald 
should echo so many turns of phrase as well as the pervasive rhythm 
of the eulogy of the city of Chicago that Norris had earlier written 
for his novel of Midwestern wealth and greed called The Pit: 


Her force turned the wheels of harvester and seeder a thousand miles 
distant in Iowa and Kansas. Her force spun the screws and propellers 
of innumerable squadrons of lake steamers crowding the Sault Saint 
Marie. For her and because of her all the Central States, all the Great 
Northwest, roared with traffic and industry; sawmills screamed; fac- 
tories, their smoke blackening the sky, clashed and flamed; wheels 
turned; pistons leaped in their cylinders; cog gripped cog; beltings 
clasped the drums of mammoth wheels; and converters of forges 
belched into the clouded air their tempests of molten steel.” 


Quite possibly a more systematic and thorough comparison of 
all of Norris’s and Fitzgerald’s writings would bring additional 
parallels to light. It seems unlikely though that the results of such 
an undertaking would greatly modify the extent of Fitzgerald’s 
debt to Norris indicated here. It was limited for the most part to 
the younger writer’s early formative years—for Fitzgerald in his 
later and greatest work is, after all, not really a naturalist or even 
a realist. It was more symbolic and poetic writers like Conrad and 
Cather who would bring him, in such later works as The Great 
Gatsby, to artistic maturity. 


21 (New York, 1934), pp. 71-72. 
22 (New York, 1903), p. 62. 











Notes and Documents 


The Publication Date of Rochester’s Valentinian 


se ubiquitous Narcissus Luttrell, with his industrious pen, has 
indirectly corrected the publication date of a well-known, if 
not important, Restoration play, the Earl of Rochester’s version 
of John Fletcher’s Valentinian. Luttrell’s undoubted handwriting 
and notation on the second edition of An Essay upon Poetry by 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire and Normanby, better 
known by his earlier title of Earl of Mulgrave, proves that the first 
quarto of Valentinian was published before December 6, 1684, not 
in 1685, as the imprint clearly reads. In spite of the fact that 
Valentinian is listed in the Term Catalogue for Michaelmas Term 
[November], 1684, scholars have taken the imprint date of 1685 
as true tender. Luttrell’s inked-in re-dating of Mulgrave’s work 
forces us to recognize that farseeing booksellers, approaching the 
end of a year, sometimes post-dated their volumes. 

The well-known enmity between Rochester and Mulgrave has 
direct bearing upon the re-dating of Mulgrave’s second edition of 
An Essay upon Poetry and Rochester’s Valentinian. Rochester had 
refused to fight a duel with Mulgrave during the early 1670’s, and 
the entire Court buzzed for years with his “cowardice? the story 
losing nothing in the telling by his opponent in poetry and prose, 
and by word of mouth. The quarrel came to a climax when Mul- 
grave’s manuscript of An Essay upon Satyr, which had circulated 
anonymously among the coffeehouses, reached the attention of 
Rochester. Thinking John Dryden had written it, Rochester 
responded in characteristic fashion with a hired physical attack 
upon the poet on the night of December 18, 1679. Mulgrave had 


1The title page reads: VALENTINIAN:/A/TRAGEDY./As ’tis Alter’d by the 
late/EARL of ROCHESTER,/And Acted at the/Theatre-Royal./ [rule] /Together 
with a Preface concerning the Author/and his Writings./By one of his Friends./ 
[rule)/[printer’s device] /{rule]/LONDON:/Printed for Timothy Goodwin at the 
Maiden-head against St./Dunstans-Church in Fleetstreet, 1685. 
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cannily put into the poem a harmless satyric sixteen lines on himself, 
which threw the Court, including Rochester, off the scent for a 
short period. The lines on Rochester are venomous: 


Last enter R-———r, of sprightly Wit, 

Yet not for Converse safe, or Business fit. 
Mean in each Action, lewd in ev’ry Limb, 
Manners themselves are mischievous in him. 
A Gloss he gives to ev’ry foul Design, 

And we must own his very Vices shine. 

But of his odd Ill-Nature to Mankind 
Himself alone the ill Effects will find. 

So envious Hags in vain their Witchcraft try, 
Yet for intended Mischief justly die. 

For what a Bessus has he always liv’d, 

And his own Kickings notably contriv’d? 
For (There’s the Folly that’s still mix’d with Fear) 
Cowards more Blows than any Heroes bear. 
Of fighting Sparks Fame may her Pleasure say; 
But ’tis a bolder Thing to run away. 

The World may well forgive him all his Ill, 
For ev’ry Fault does prove his Penance still. 
Easily he falls into some dang’rous Noose, 
And then as meanly labours to get loose: 

A Life so infamous is better quitting, 

Spent in base injuring, and low submitting.” 


Dryden remained silent (at least in print) about the Rose Alley 
Ambuscade, as Rochester’s attack became known among the wits, 
and it was three years before Mulgrave acknowledged his author- 
ship of An Essay upon Satyre in the first edition of An Essay upon 
Poetry (1682); but by this time Rochester was dead. It would be 
a mistake, however, to think that Rochester had not had his innings. 
In 1679, immediately after the Rose Alley Ambuscade, a broadside, 
generally acknowledged to be Rochester’s, appeared with the 
titles of “A Very Heroical Epistle from My Lord All-Pride to 
Doll-Common” and “Epigram upon My Lord All-Pride” to be 


2Alexander Pope edited The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis 
of Normanby, and Duke of Buckinghamshire in 1723, “improving” the hitherto un- 
ublished An Essay on Satyr and adding the incorrect information, “Written in 1675” 
Without Pope’s improvements, it appears in the Scott-Saintsbury edition of Dryden, 
XV, 201-13, and in the Cambridge edition of Dryden, pp. 905-908. 
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hailed by the scandal-loving Court as a very portrait of the Earl 
of Mulgrave. Among other lines equally as complimentary appear 
such verses as 

With a Red Nose, Splay Foot, and Goggle Eye, 

A Ploughmans looby Meene, Face all awry, 


With stinking Breath, and ev’ry loathsome mark, 
The Punchianello sets up for a Spark. 


Mulgrave pursued his enemy even beyond the grave in An Essay 
upon Poetry, published in 1682. Rochester had died a sincere 
penitent for his debauched life on July 26, 1680. On his deathbed, 
he had commanded that all his licentious poetry be destroyed in 
manuscript. Breath was hardly out of his body before the flood of 
unauthorized editions began under the title of Poems on Several 
Occasions By the Right Honourable, The Earl of R-———-, all 
purporting to have been printed in Antwerp.’ The poems of the 
1679 broadside against Mulgrave were included, and the macabre 
feud continued. 

Whether or not Mulgrave was merely vindictive in his last 
attack on Rochester, or even that his criticism had literary validity, 
are questions that have never been decided conclusively. Rochester 
was acknowledged in his own time and well into the eighteenth 
century to be the greatest man of wit that the Restoration pro- 
duced. Mulgrave was decidedly in the minority in criticizing him, 
and his was the only considered adverse critical judgment offered 
during the seventeenth century. Mulgrave’s anonymous An Essay 
upon Poetry was printed in 1682* while elegies about Rochester 
were still coming from the press and stage.° It was a man of con- 
suming vindictiveness or of stout critical acumen who could inter- 
rupt the paeans of praise and expressions of sorrow not only to 


8The Huntington Library copy is the prototype for the seventeen copies repre- 
senting ten different editions examined in the oe of Rochester’s Poems on 
Several Occasions, ed. James Thorpe (Princeton, N. J., 1950). 


*The title page reads: An/ESSAY/upon POETRY/[rule] /[ design] /[rule]/LON- 
DON,/ Printed for Joseph Hindmarsh at the Black-Bull in Cornbill,/near the Royal 
Exchange, 1682. 


5Among the elegies were those by John Oldham, Aphra Behn, Mrs. Anne Whar- 
ton, Nathaniel Hanbury, and the tribute by Nathaniel Lee in Princess of Cleve 
(1681), Act I, Sc. 3. 
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damn Rochester’s poetry and character but also to put the critical 
finger upon two of the noteworthy elegists, Mrs. Wharton and 
Aphra Behn. After a general introduction concerning the use of 
poetry, he attacked Rochester directly: 


Defects of witty Men deserve a Cure, 
And those who are so, will the worst endure. 


First then of Songs, that now so much abound, 
Without his Song no Fop is to be found, 

A most offensive Weapon which he draws, 
On all he meets, against Apollo’s Laws: 
Though nothing seems more easy, yet no part 
Of Poetry requires a nicer Art; » 


Here, as in all things else, is most unfit 

Bawdry barefac’d, that poor pretence to Wit; 
Such nauseous Songs as the late Convert made, 
Which justly call this censure on his Shade; 

Not that warm thoughts of the transporting joy, 
Can shock the Chastest, or the Nicest cloy; 

But obscene words, too gross to move desire, 
Like heaps of Fuel do but choak the Fire. 

That Author’s Name has undeserved praise, 
Who pall’d the appetite he meant to raise. 


(pp. 5-6) 


The criticism raised a vocal furor among Rochester’s friends 
and may well have determined the publication and presentation 
on the stage of Rochester’s version of Fletcher’s Valentinian, which 
had been written earlier than 1679 from evidence furnished by the 
manuscript copy of Lucina’s Rape in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 28692). Fortunately, we have the date of presentation of the 
play recorded in the Public Records Office in a warrant addressed 


to the actors at the Theatre Royal: “These are to require you to 


Act the Play called the Tragedy of Valentinian at Court before his 
Ma? upon Munday night next being the Eleaventh of this moneth: 
Feb. 6th 1683/4” (L. C. 7/1.) 

The first considerable written answer to An Essay upon Poetry 
was the unusually long preface to the first edition of Valentinian 
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by one of Rochester’s friends, Robert Wolseley. Most authors of 
books on Rochester have leaned heavily on this most laudatory 
introduction for a true evaluation of the esteem in which Rochester 
was held without taking into full account the fact that its hysterical 
adulation was caused by the publication of Mulgrave’s attack so 
soon after the spectacular death of their idol of wit. An extra 
turn of the knife was seen in Rochester’s being called a mere writer 
of songs, not dignified with the stature of satirist, the title with 
which Dryden, the enemy of Rochester, was crowned. 
Wolseley answered hotly, 

Had my Lord been living, I am of opinion we had never seen either 
the Reflexion or the Essay. This Author [whoever he is, or how fond 
soever he may be of his own Parts] cou’d not but know himself as unfit 
to play a Prize in Satyre with my late Lord Rochester, . . . and there- 
fore probably wou’d not have provok’d a man, who cou’d have beat 
him to the ground with one stroke of his Pen, and have for ever crush’d 
his creeping Wit; Or had he had Bravery enough to attack 7 Lord 
while he was alive, he wou’d certainly have had Honour enough to let 
him alone when he was dead; 


He ended the twenty-three-page preface of defense and analysis 
of Rochester’s qualities as a poet with 


Whatever Faults my Lord Rochester might have, I am confident the 
Essayer is the only Person in the Kingdom, who wou’d have gone about 
to look for ’em in his Wit; the Applause of that was so universal, and 
the manner so agreeable, none ever dislik’d it, but those who fear’d it, 
none ever decry’d it, but those who envied it. 


Immediately after Valentinian appeared with the prefare by 
Wolseley, the bookseller Hindmarsh pulled off his shelves the 
remainder copies of the two-year-old An Essay upon Poetry, and, 
for the sake of additional sales, added fuel to the literary fire by 
composing a new title page, which now read: 


AN/ESSAY/UPON/POETRY,/NEWLY REPRINTED:/Upon the 
occasion of the PREFACE /TO/ VALENTINIAN,/A_ PLAY. / 
Wherein the Ingenious Author is so unjustly reflected up-/on, that 
nothing but his great Quality, could have hindered him/from baffling 
the Satyrist, by Publishing his Name to this/Second Edition./[rule] / 
LONDON: /Printed for Jo.Hindmarsh, Bookseller to his Royal High-/ 
ness, at the Black Bull in Cornhil, 1685. 
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Hindmarsh attached a new sheet at the end of the poem on which 
he advertised a significant list of books that serve admirably as 
collateral reading: 


The Works of Mr. John Oldham, together with his Remains.* 
The Poets Complaint of his Muse; or a Satyr against Libels: a Poem: by 
Thomas Otway." 


Butler's Ghost, or, Hudebras; The Fourth Part, with Reflections on 
these Times.® 


The Malecontent; a Satyr: By the Sequel of the Progress of Honesty, or 
a View of Court and City. 


And this is where Narcissus Luttrell, sauntering down the Strand 
and through Fleet Street, touching at all the bookshops, patronizing 
all the hawkers of broadsides and pamphlets, comes into the picture. 
An indefatigable collector of ephemera, he had the endearing idée 
fixe of placing in the upper left corner of the title page the price he 
paid for each purchase, and somewhere near the imprint, the date 
on which he bought it. He did not fail us when he bought Az Essay 
upon Poetry, Newly Reprinted. There is the familiar “64.” in the 
upper left corner; immediately under “by Publishing his Name to 
this” is written in Luttrell’s hand, “Writt by ye Earl of Mulgrave”; 
and the “1685” is firmly made to read “1684: 6. Dec.’ The volume 
is from that repository of Luttrell items, the Britwell Collection, a 
great number of which are in the Huntington Library. 

This Luttrell dating of An Essay upon Poetry, Newly Reprinted 
would argue that Rochester’s Valentinian, in spite of the imprint 
reading 1685, was published before December 6, 1684—indeed, early 
enough before the first week of December 1684 to have allowed the 
canny Hindmarsh to read the preface and judge by the hue and cry 
and the taking of sides that there was a possibility of more sales of 
An Essay upon Poetry if he acted quickly with a “second” edition 
of the poem that had caused the latest furor. 


6Contains an elegy on Rochester and other poems closely associated with him. 


7Otway’s relationship with Rochester was well known. Rochester is referred to in 
this poem as Lord Lampoon. 


8Both “Butler’s Ghost” and “The Malecontent” are by Thomas D’Urfey. The first 
poem is a castigation of Court society; the second contains a reference to Bishop 
Gilbert Burnet’s conversion of Rochester. 
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It is to be noted that there is no introduction to An Essay upon 
Poetry in answer to Robert Wolseley. The identity of the author 
was evidently an open secret if Luttrell could scribble the name on 
the title page with such confidence. The absence of a retort (except 
for the weak note that the nobleman was too exalted to bemean 
himself) may argue the haste in which the second edition was put 
out to catch the public interest; it may also indicate Mulgrave’s 
unerring instinct of when to let well enough alone. 

But more interesting to theatrical historians than the seventeenth- 
century enmity between Rochester and Mulgrave is the fact that 
we know Valentinian could have been printed no later than the first 
week in December and more than likely a week or two earlier, its 
publication date thus coming into complete agreement with the 
Term Catalogue date of November 1684. 


LucyLe Hook 











Acquisitions 


February 16 — May Is, 1956 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
I Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


Enc.isH History AND LITERATURE 


A number of important English books printed before 1641 have 
been purchased in the past three months. Of special interest is a 
copy of James Achesone, The Military Garden (Edinburgh, 1629), 
a manual of instructions and exercise for the young soldier; no other 
copy is noted as being in America. Two other important titles in this 
field are The Theatre of the Earth (London, 1601), the second edi- 
tion of this early gazetteer, with two other copies located in Amer- 
ica, and Fortunes Tennis-Ball (London?, 1640), one of three copies 
in America. 

Two English medical works have strengthened the seventeenth- 
century holdings in this field. The first is a copy of Richard Wise- 
man’s Severall Chirurgicall Treatises (London, 1676), a volume 
written by the surgeon to Charles II. It contains many important 
observations on army surgery in the English Civil War. The second 
title, System of Anatomy by Samuel Collins (London, 1685), is the 
first English book on comparative anatomy. The Friends of the 
Library purchased both volumes. 

Another rare item is a little statistical work on the British navy 
entitled Gloria Britannica: or, the Boast of the British Seas (Lon- 
don, 1696). It contains a complete list of the ships in His Majesty’s 
service, when each was built and by whom, and the pay scale from 
captain to cabin boy. 
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The Library recently purchased a collection of 338 English pam- 
phlets, mainly printed in the 1730’s and 4o’s, which add greatly to 
the Library’s collection of social and political history of the period. 
Another important eighteenth-century addition is a copy of Leo- 
pold Berchtold’s An essay to direct and extend the inquiries of 
patriotic travellers ... (London, 1789), two volumes. Volume one 
is a guide for tourists and volume two contains a bibliography of 
travel and guide books to various countries, arranged by country. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The Friends purchased a very important manuscript journal by 
Major (later General) Harvey Brown. The journal concerns 
Brown’s experiences in the Mexican War during the years 1846-48. 
Accompanying this journal is a volume of newspaper clippings 
detailing General Brown’s later career in the Civil War. 

A very significant lot of autographed letters written by Joaquin 
Miller between the years 1862 and 1899 was a recent purchase. The 
collection contains 145 letters by Miller to his brother, Dr. John D. 
Miller, and a still larger group to Abraham van Doran Honeyman, 
a very Close friend of the author. 

Another Friends’ purchase was a collection of Confederate broad- 
side verse. The broadsides are mounted in one volume and consist 
of over 200 separate items. Many of them were printed in the ter- 
ritory held by the Confederacy and are therefore listed in the 
recent bibliography of Confederate imprints, but a large number 
were also printed in Maryland. 

Of early American medical interest is a copy of Benjamin Rush’s 
An Account of the Bilious Remitting Yellow Fever, as it Appeared 
in the City of Philadelphia in the Year 1793 (Philadelphia, 1794). 


Fine PrinTING AND THE Grapnuic Arts 


A very beautiful as well as important addition to the Library’s 
fine collection of type-specimen books was acquired from the 
Merrymount Press Fund. The volume, entitled Epreuves des carac- 
teres de la fonderie de Joseph Gillé . . . (Paris, 1773), was issued 
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by the Gillé foundry in Paris, a firm which was started in 1748 by 
Joseph Gillé and was continued by his son until 1827. The firm was 
especially noted for the beautiful type ornaments and borders it 
produced. 

The Friends purchased a small but interesting lot of drawings, 
layouts, and proofs from Bruce Rogers, dean of American typogra- 
phers. The material greatly complements the fine collection of 
Rogers-designed books already in the Library. 

The well-known lithographic firm of Louis Prang was established 
one hundred years ago this year. Through the generosity of the 
Friends, a salesman’s sample book of the firm’s wares available about 
1875-80 has been acquired. The book is filled with gaily colored 
examples of Christmas, Easter, Valentine, and other anniversary 
cards so popular then and so scarce now. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


A very fine collection of 131 caricatures of prominent English 
statesmen and nobility was purchased from an English dealer by 
the Friends. The largest number of drawings are by Richard 
Dighton, but James Gillray and George Cruikshank are also well 
represented. William Pitt, Lord Rothschild, and members of the 
royal family are all unmercifully caricatured. 

An important addition to the Library’s holdings of William Blake 
material is the recent facsimile, printed in Paris by collotype and 
stencil, of Lessing Rosenwald’s copy of Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience. 


BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


In the recent sale of the botanical library collected by the late 
Major Albert Pam, the Library acquired eight titles. Three of the 
more important works are: J. D. Hooker, Illustrations of Hima- 
layan plants ... (London, 1855); J. H. Elwes, A Monograph of the 
genus lilium . . . with the supplement, two volumes (London, 1880- 
1940); and Robert Sweet, Cistineae. The natural order of cistus or 
rock rose (London, ’ 1825-30). 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


An AMERICAN IN CALIFORNIA: THE BioGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
Heatu Davis, 1822-1909, by Andrew EF Rolle. 


Many American pre-Gold Rush pioneers in California embraced 
aspects of Spanish culture but modified it by Yankee enterprise. 
William Heath Davis was one of these. 

The documentation upon which this book rests is of a wide and 
careful selection covering nearly every phase of the economy of 
both California and Hawaii before 1850 in which Davis was in- 
volved. This authoritative biography of a California pioneer also 
sheds light on special areas of interest such as the New England- 
Canton trade, Russian activity along the Northwest Coast and 
Alaska, the Hawaiian sandalwood traffic which Davis’s father vir- 
tually controlled, the Pacific Coast hide and tallow commerce, the 
Gold Rush, and California’s ranch society and later urbanization. 

As ship- and landowner, trader, civic official, town founder, and 
ranchero, Davis’s career faithfully mirrors the role he and his con- 
temporaries played in paving the way for California’s transition 
from frontier province to modern state. 

Andrew F. Rolle is Assistant Professor of History at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles. 


Index 3 illustrations 172 pages $4.25 


Publication date: September 12, 1956 


Davin S. Terry or Catirornia: DuELING JupcE, by A. Russell 
Buchanan. 
This study of a colorful and controversial figure in early California 
provides an opportunity for a reappraisal of many significant 
events in the history of the West. 
Index 240pages $5.00 


These books may be ordered from the Publications Department, Huntington Library, 
San Marino 9, California. Postpaid. California residents add 4% sales tax. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i; “w” 
for “vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri; Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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